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Let Lhe Church Be 


religion ought to give a man moral stamina 


WY isin on else it may or may not do, liberal 


enough to finish some of the struggles to which 
he has dedicated himself in moments of high resolution. 
This New Year’s Day finds the American people in 
midstream, with many titanic enterprises ferried half 
way across the river under very heavy fire, but with 
the further bank clearly outlined to their eyes. The 
churches of the people who really want to win the war 
and build a unified and democratic world have never 
faced greater opportunities for communicating spiritual 
power. But churches fall victims to their conditioned 
reflexes as surely as do individuals. It cannot be for- 
gotten for an instant that the religious opportunity of 
1944 involves some sharp adjustments to an altered 
world. : 

Certainly moral stamina is not generated by rub- 
bing two abstractions together in hope of striking a bit 
of fire. The moral undertakings of men in 1944 are 
terribly concrete. They begin with a very simple 
service flag in a bungalow window on Elm Street and 
lead to Declarations at Moscow and Teheran. As 
January comes this year, men are determined to make 
this next peace plant its roots in justice, not in “deals” 
for manganese and tin. The Red Army, and the 
shabby-coated men in Zangrebe who formed a people’s 
government last week, are not at work for anything 
but freedom for a man to have consent in all he under- 
takes. Here in America Bob Jones and Hank Smith 
(who are very much more real chaps than “the com- 
mon man”) know all too well that the war and peace 
can both be wrecked even now. They know the 
solidarity of free peoples has advanced more in recent 
months than in all the previous years of their lives, 
but they see the hatchet men hard at work, both here 
at home and across the seas, seeking to divide the 
nations faster than premiers and presidents unite them. 

The struggle is still on. The great industrialist, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, vice-chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has warned us firmly of threats from 


“right wing reaction” here at home. General Marshall 


has made it transparently clear that the Battle of 
Europe cannot be wishfully circumvented. It cannot 
be too strongly said—the war is still far from won. 
Our carpenters are still needed to build ships and not 
peace arches. The new world is around the corner 


but a Fascist with a tommygun and a senator with a 


_ poll tax stand at that corner aiming for Bob and Hank 
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_ known to the mind of man. 
_ fear a ballot in a soldier’s hand. There are those who 


with their cross fire. 
Whole populations of plain and decent people need 


- stamina for dealing with every form of obstruction 


There are those who 


fear the comradeship of workmen in the mill if some 
be white and others black. There are those who want 
the olive oil of Spain from Franco’s pudgy hands more 
than they want the opening of prison doors to Spain’s 
one million Loyalists. 

For the common people of the world the moral 
issues of this war grow daily more important. The 
men and women in our churches have a part to play. 
It is an evil slander to say that all of those within 
the church stand for property and not for men. Those 
who ride upon the shoulders of their brothers and feed 
on privilege are finding Christian churches less endur- 
able by far than yesterday. The bonds of brotherhood 
are being forged by men in battle gear, by statesmen of 
the people, by ministers and laity of many faiths, by 
men of shop and counter, mine and farm. We all are 
needed with our quota of the spirit. 


Netes Written in a Greyhound Bus 


E escaped from behind the editorial desk for 
\ three weeks during December and visited sev- 
eral colleges and churches in Ohio with a brief 
diversionary thrust into southern Michigan. After 
days and nights on crowded trains and busses, in parish 
houses and college classrooms, with Alliance women, 
with church school teachers and with undergraduates, 
we are convinced of the reality of the civilian chaplain 
in our Unitarian ministry. He wears no silver cross 
upon his coat and has no star in any service flag. He 
preaches to hundreds of men and women in training 
centers of the Army and Navy. He aids in surveys 
of juvenile delinquency and serves on the committee 
which organizes a “teen-age” center for the young 
people of the town. His sermon last Sunday was on 
Under Cover and it pulled no punches. 

He presides with efficiency over a seven-day church 
program until he is ready to drop. He takes Alliance- 
made garments to the Russian War Relief station and 
leads Wednesday night discussions on “The War and 
the Postwar World.” His name is legion, and: we 
salute him with all the vigor we save for veterans with 
campaign bars of combat service. His church is no 
ivory tower and his warfare no blind fencing with 
shadows; it is with the industrialist who fights the 
F.E.P.C. and with the anti-Semite who sometimes 
stands within the very shadow of the pulpit. To be 
sure, the civilian chaplain can be found in every region 
of our land, but we have just returned from seeing him 
in the flesh in several cities in the Middle West and 
we cannot resist this modest greeting as we pass. 


S. H. F. 
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meditation, offered for what it is 


THE LENTEN MANUAL 
For 1944 


It is the easiest thing in the world to compile a book 
of Lenten meditations for one’s own personal use; and 
the hardest thing in the world to compile one for 
other people to use. One man’s meat may be another 
man’s poison. Our religion is the most intimate of 
our personal possessions, and the one concerning which 
we are likely to be the most jealous. Any attempt to 
direct other people’s religious meditations runs the 
risk of arousing their resentment, as though it were 
an invasion of their spiritual privacy. It also runs 
the risk of futility, for that which awakens the deep- 
est response in one.may very well leave everybody else 
wholly unmoved. The wind bloweth where it listeth; 
and because one spirit thrives best when it is north- 
west and brilliant and boisterous is no assurance that 
another spirit may not thrive better when it is north- 
east and damp and chilly. After all, we cannot deny 
our own individualities. 

The Lenten Manual which is offered to us each 
year must of necessity run both these risks: of arousing 
resentment and of proving futile. The fact that for 
the past six or eight years they have been well received 
and the demand for them has steadily increased may 
indicate that each one in turn has been so rich in 
content and so tactful in presentation that it has taken 
the risk safely. It may also indicate that each has 
been provocative enough to stimulate the reader’s own 
religious activity and clarify his thought, even though 
it be by a process of disagreement and defiance. How 
many convictions are reached by that method of con- 
tention! In short, no one knows what the fact indi- 
cates; but the fact remains that in these latter years 
the demand for the Manual has 
risen. It would seem that, whether 
of contention or of love, the Manual 
is doing its work. That is the chief 
consideration. 

This year’s Manual, prepared by 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, is worthy 
of its place in the succession. It has 
character, substance, and a kind of 
severity. It evidently represents the 
author’s personal style of religious 


worth, with no attempt either to win 
agreement or to meet all needs. It is 
simply an honest setting forth of the 
line of thought that has proved most 
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THE DISCIPLINES 


OF FREEDOM 


By LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


profitable to him, in the hope that it will induce in each 
reader a corresponding spiritual activity. In these 
pages the approach is wholly through the mind, the ap- 
peal wholly to the reason. They represent in the au- 
thor, and demand of the reader, a very real intellectual 
industry. This quality gives these pages a substance 
and a severity that makes their final result doubly 
worth-while. You have to work for it, and so you value 
it all the more when you reach it. The point is never 
labored, never rubbed in; you are left to do that for 
yourself, so that the point reveals itself to you with 
something of the force of an original discovery. Need- 
less to say, there is no slightest approach to sentimen- 
tality. 

For some people, religion is a distinct noun-substan- 
tive; a something that stands on its own feet, inde- 
pendent of all other facts or realities of experience. 
Such people can clear their minds of all other consid- 
erations and devote themselves to “just being reli- 
gious.” These are the people who sometimes complain 
that they have no time to be religious, that they are 
too much engrossed in other matters. For other people, 
religion is a something implicit in the day’s work; not 
an independent substantive at all, but an inferential 
concomitant to be discovered precisely in the cares and 
secularities of life. For such people, “gold’s to find 
among the shale,’ and nowhere else. Mr. Pennington 
belongs to this class. He is no Quietist. He denies 
nothing; avoids nothing. He rolls up his sleeves and 
plunges into the “mud and scum of things,” and, 
strange to say, right there he finds the something that 
“alway, alway sings.” 

The criticism might be made that these pages are 
wholly lacking in the lyric quality. Except in the 
quotations, of which there is a generous abundance, 
there are no happy turns of expression, no poetic 
periods. It is not the words, but the ideas that do 
the singing. “How deliciously Unitarian,’ you say. 
Quite so. And also reassuring. One 
feels entirely safe; never wafted away 
on a wave of verbal music; always 
with feet on the ground, and on the 
trail, plodding methodically along, 
but picking rare blossoms of truth 
and insight that beautify the whole 
pilgrimage with hints of great 
thoughts and plain duties and bright 
hopes and a gleaming promise at the 
end. One last word of advice; be 
satisfied to read each day the page 
for that day, and no more. It is 
rich food; take it a little at a time, 
and avoid the danger of spiritual 
indigestion. 

Cuarves E. Park 
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TREATIES BY MINORITY RULE 
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By HAROLD H. BURTON 
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Under this title we are publishing an excerpt from 
“America Looks Ahead,” the address delivered by Senator 
Burton to a meeting of the Greater Boston Unitarian Ministry 
to Students on November 21, 1943. Copies of the complete ad- 
dress may be obtained from the War Service Council, 25 


- Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


nation is related closely to the success of the world 

in establishing peace and stability, with reasonable 
assurance of stability for many years to come. The 
foreign policy of every nation thus becomes an integral 
part of its internal policy. For example, the all- 
important and revolutionary development of the avia- 
tion industry will everywhere depend upon the develop- 
ment of fair and reasonable agreements for inter- 
national commerce in the air. 

With this integration of foreign and domestic 
policies, our own ability to take prompt and construc- 
tive action in the field of foreign policy takes on new 
importance. Our ancient constitutional requirement of 
concurrence by two-thirds of the senators present for 
ratification of treaties is today more of a hazard than 
a safeguard to our nation. It turns over the control 
of our fundamental foreign policy to one-third, plus 
one, of the members of the Senate. It puts a premium 
on inaction. It enables a small combination of minori- 
ties to block, for their special interests, the interest of 
the nation as a whole. It violates the principle that 
a self-governing body has faith in its majority. The 
disproportionate growth of our states would make pos- 
sible the defeat of a treaty by thirty-three senators 
representing only 8 per cent of the population. The 
control of our worldwide policy by such a minority puts 
a premium on special pressures, introduces unjustifiable 
delays and encourages devices to avoid submitting the 
issue to the Senate. 

Under these circumstances there rests upon the 
people and the Senate an extraordinary obligation to 
lift the consideration of all treaties, and especially the 
approaching treaty of peace, above all partisanship, 
personalities and prejudices. It is only thus that this 
provision can be made to serve the public interest. 
The requirement that this provision makes of a vote 
of two in favor of the treaty to offset every one against 
the treaty permits no vote to be wasted or jeopardized. 
At best it places a heavy handicap on constructive 
action in the interest of the whole nation as opposed 
to active minorities within the nation. 


To internal stability and development of every 


- As long, however, as this provision stands, there 


rests upon us a corresponding obligation to do our best 
to make it work in the public interest. The reward of 
victory is new assurance of peace. The penalty of 
failure is the age-old threat of war. 

This places upon us the obligation to make the 
provisions of the approaching treaty of peace so simple, 
beneficial and clear that an aroused public will insist 


United States Senator Harold 

H. Burton of Ohio, newly 

nominated Moderator of the 

American Unitarian Associa- 
tion 


upon overwhelming ratification. This may call for 
compromises to satisfy some of the minority against 
the best judgment of the majority, but as long as this 
provision remains in our Constitution we must stand 
ready to compromise enough to secure at least the 
foundation of the future peace of the world. On the 
other hand, the more the public understands the true 
needs of America the less compromise of those needs 
will be necessary. The true and best interests of 
America will stand the light, and if the case is clearly 
and vigorously made it may be possible to command 
even the two to one support that will make substantial 
compromise unnecessary. 

We must secure the co-operation of all the peace- 
loving nations of the world in the common interest of 
humanity. America owes it to her people and to the 
world to take a leading part with her Allies in forming 
now among them an international organization con- 
sistent with America’s deepest purposes and convic- 
tions. Such an organization must meet the critical 
needs of today. It must also be malleable to meet the 
tensions of tomorrow. It must be dedicated to the 
maintenance and security of peace on earth and good 
will toward men. This calls for a constant crusade 
worthy of the deepest convictions of our forefathers, 
the greatest sacrifices of our defenders and the greatest 
efforts of us all. 

But this is not all. A constitutional amendment is 
possible in the clear light of this crisis. An amendment 
to change the constitutional rule from two-thirds of the 
senators present to a majority of them would be a long 
step toward making our international policies as respon- 
sive to the needs of our people as are our internal 
policies. It would substitute majority rule for minority 
blockade. It would open the door to the development 
of a constructive foreign policy under a workable plan 
for joint guidance by the President and the Senate. 

A variation of such a constitutional amendment is 
pending in Congress. It calls for ratification of treaties 
by a majority of a quorum in the Senate and also in the 
House. The contractual nature of a treaty differen- 
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tiates it from an ordinary statute. It makes it a semi- 
executive act, not well adapted to the proceedings of 
a large legislative body with a frequently changing 
membership, such as the House of Representatives. 
Yet, if this be the only constitutional amendment that 
can secure the necessary vote of two-thirds of the House 
for its submission to the States, it will be well to accept 
it. It would be far more consistent with the principle 
of majority rule in and out of Congress than the present 
rule that vests final veto power on America’s treaties in 
one-third plus one of the senators present. 

Secretary of State John Hay called the two-thirds 
rule an “irreparable mistake in the Constitution.” It 
is not beyond repair by the people of the United States. 
It is time for the p®ople to act. 

This is a day of marvels. Aviation, radio and count- 


less other advances of science have lifted the commerce 
and living standards of millions of people to what would 
have been royal luxury a few centuries ago. They 
have wrought an even greater miracle in that more 
vital and intangible element of life—the understanding 
of each other by men everywhere. They have made 
humanity more of a family. .They have advanced the 
brotherhood of man. 

Today man knows his fellow men, the world around, 
far better than he did a century—or even a generation 
ago. There is an ever-brightening glow of a better 
understanding of the oneness of God, the oneness of 
man and even of the oneness between God and man. 

The day when the will of God shall be done on 
earth as fully as it is in heaven is distant, but the day 
of dedication is here. « 


REACTION IN RELIGION 


The Neo-Calvinists Seek to Diminish the Stature of Man 
An Old Controversy Returns in New Disguises 


By DALE DeWITT 


HE simplicities of religion will not be permitted 
if theologians have their way. Simple, under- 
standable answers about religion by Jesus do not 


satisfy the eagerness for theological intricacy that finds 


an increasing place in religion today. This is well illus- 
. trated in the trend variously called neo-orthodoxy, neo- 
Calvinism or neo-Thomism, which is becoming sub- 
stantial in American Protestantism. 

The seriousness of this trend is not yet fully realized 
but will be before very long. When fully seen, it will be 
recognized as a reactionary trend that again leads 
Christianity into futility. Christianity for a long period 
tried to adjust itself to new knowledge; in the new trend 
it is trying to absorb, distort and capture new knowl- 
edge. In substance it is saying that science is irrelevant 
to religion except as it may serve theological systems; 
that democracy has no virtue except it be brought under 
Christian doctrinalism; that man is essentially evil and 
can bear no goodness apart from a special grace, which 
is dependent upon God’s mercy and not upon man’s 
own efforts. 

Most of us can recall the waning survival of doctrines 
that were the basis of much of the Christianity of our 
forefathers. Among these was the belief in the essen- 
tial smfulness of man. The first call upon the preacher 
of the gospel was the conviction of man as a sinner. 
No sermon was worth its salt that did not paint, the 
picture black and convince the listeners of their essen- 
tial vileness. 

In revolt against this low estimate of man and 
rigidity of doctrine Unitarianism, and later on Prot- 
estantism generally, abandoned most of the Calvinistic 
doctrines in favor of a rather wholesome, optimistic 
religious viewpoint. This development survived in 
America until a few years ago in spite of the severe 
6 


blows rendered by the first World War, and it held 
within it the seeds of creative religion. But it did not 
survive in Europe where it was never robust. In the 
European scene a renewal of doctrinal Christianity took 
place, finding representation in Russian Orthodoxy by 
Berdyaev and Bulgakov, in Protestantism by Karl 
Barth and the earlier thought of Soren Kierkegaard, 
and in Catholicism by Jaques Maritain. 

Probably the most important single transmission 


of Continental theology has been through Reinhold © 


Niebuhr of the Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. Dr. Neibuhr is not a representative of any one 
school of thought but has been influenced by all of 
them. He has built an interpretation of Christianity 
that clearly shows a wide derivation and a profound 
respect for the European theologians. He has put it all 
together ina theology of his own and it is through him 
that the latest trend is reaching its influential stage. 

One may describe this effort as an attempt to give 
a new validation to Christianity by means of theological 
doctrine. It is essentially a revival of doctrinalism. And 
through it all, in support of theological doctrine, there 
is an attempt to diminish the stature of man. 

Dr. Niebuhr builds his system of Christianity around 
doctrines of revelation, grace, original sin, the unique 
perfection of Christ, knowledge by faith, creation and 
transcendence. The older literalism is abandoned and 
a new literalism offered. Original sin lies in the view 
he advances that, due to man’s “creatureliness,” “every 
thought, mood or action which proceeds from the self 
as anxious, finite and insecure has some taint of sin 
upon it.” So he says “the Utopian illusions and senti- 
mental abberations of modern liberal culture are really 
all derived from the basic error of negating the fact of 
original sin.” 


~ 


Among the sins of man, according to Dr. Niebuhr, 


the chief and most comprehensive is man’s setting too 


high an aspiration for himself. This is “rebellion 
against God.” 
involved in the limitations of a finite mind; but he 
pretends he is not limited. He assumes that he can 
gradually transcend finite limitations until his mind 
becomes identical with universal mind. All of his intel- 
lectual and cultural pursuits, therefore, become infected 
with the sin of pride.” 

It becomes very clear that Dr. Niebuhr does not 
believe that God wishes man to improve himself very 
greatly by his own efforts—only somewhat—but rather 
that he wishes man to recognize the futility of this in 
order that he may become submissive, timid and 
unaggressive. This, in turn, is for the purpose of jus- 
tifying a theological system including a God who seems 
afraid that man will do too much for himself. 

The substantiality of the Continental influence in 
American Protestantism is increasingly evident. This 
is to be seen not only in books but in the teaching of 
theological seminaries and in the subject matter of 
sermons. Fortune last year published a series of 
articles presenting neo-orthodoxy as the most signifi- 
cant Christianity of the day. 

The problems raised by this development are seri- 
ous. Of these, three especially need our recognition. 
First of all there is the problem of authoritarianism. 
The authority of institution and hierarchy was largely 
replaced through the Reformation by the authority of 
the Scripture. The Scriptures were later assumed to 
have inspirational rather than authoritarian value and 
freedom began to have a place in religion. Now the 
authority of faith is proposed as a final and superior 
method of knowledge, above the method of science. 
Faith is the newest instrument of authoritarianism to 
be reckoned with. 

Secondly, there is the problem of Christian domina- 
tion of what are commonly called secular fields. On 
one Sunday recently Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of 
the Riverside Church and Rev. Elmore M. McKee of 


‘St. George’s in New York preached in favor, respec- 


tively, of the adjustment of civilization to Christ and 


the view that world order can come only if men dis- 


cover that they are “one in Christ” and only to the 
extent that Christ is accepted by the nations. This is 
part and parcel of a drift in Protestantism toward bring- 
ing the state under the dominance of one religion, a 
position previously represented only by Catholicism. It 
is not fair to say that neo-orthodoxy openly supports 
this view, but such a view is inherent in it. Unwittingly 
neo-orthodoxists may be lending themselves to the 
Catholic way. 

‘Thirdly, neo-orthodoxy represents a danger to 
democracy in its attempt to diminish the stature of 
man. Only faith in man can support the democratic 
form of government and democratic ways of living. It 
will be a curious commentary on the religion of our 
time if in the future it can be said that just when man 
needed faith in himself and his fellows religion failed 
to support him. The present day is a day of crisis not 


_ only in a military sense but in the sense of faith. We 


“Man,” he says, “is ignorant and - 


Rev. Dale DeWitt, Re- 
gional Director of the 
Middle Atlantic States 
Council, American Uni- 
tarian Association 


must make a choice between freedom and tyranny 
and a large part of the faith behind freedom is faith 
in man—the faith that his stature is not to be meas- 
ured by his mistakes and failures, but by his possibili- _ 
ties for the future. ; 

The writer of a recent magazine article, speaking 
of the spiritual equipment of the State Department, 
said there was “an inability to understand the capacity 
of the human will or to have a faith that, in response 
to leadership, it can overcome obstacles, transform the 
individual, do the impossible.” This might also be 
taken as a characterization of the lack of spiritual 
equipment of the new theologians. In such a situation 
the extraordinary opportunity offered Unitarianism to 
reinforce religion’s faith in man is more than evident. 
It is, in fact, a stirring challenge. 
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BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


Introduced by a special proclamation by President 
Roosevelt, the week of February 20 to 26 will be 
observed by schools, churches, labor unions, farm 
organizations, city and-state governments as Brother- 
hood Week. While it was initiated by the National 
Conference of: Christians and Jews, hundreds of other 
groups will also co-operate. 

For round table discussion plans, films, worship aids, 
etc., write now to The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16, and to The Department on Race Relations, 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE CHURCH CAN ACT ON 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


By EDWARD A. CAHILL 


forth once more with vigor against bigotry, in- 

tolerance and racial persecution on Sunday, 
October 24. The previous Tuesday a newspaper 
article in New York’s PM exposed to view the brewing 
storm of incipient Fascism in Boston. The liberal 
forces of the community, some of which had been 
aware of the seriousness of the situation, immediately 
swung into action with a vigorous campaign against 
the virus of anti-Semitism. 

Those who had been actively concerned with the 
civil liberties and rights of political and racial minori- 
ties were not surprised by the disclosures made in 
PM of the physical violence done to Jewish residents 
of Boston. For the last three years, at least, the 
situation had developed with imcreasing seriousness. 
Overt acts of violence directed against the Jewish 
minority of Boston had become an almost ever-present 
element in the social scene of the community. Jewish 


Lice pulpits of Boston’s Unitarian churches spoke 


people, young and old, had been attacked on the. 


streets of their neighborhoods; Jewish synagogues were 
the object of vandalism; and the high schools had 
become hotbeds of anti-Semitic feeling. 

The tensions were finely drawn. Young children 
were in danger walking the streets, and roving gangs 
of hoodlums, inspired by a continuous flood of in- 
flammatory anti-Semitic literature and talk, were 
active on the streets of Dorchester and Roxbury. The 
pattern was the familiar one, which has been character- 
istic of Fascism and Nazism whenever they have 
reared their heads—prejudice and hate fanned into 
actual activity directed against a minority group. 

The situation in Boston was complicated by a long 
history of “see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil” on 
the part of liberal groups and local authorities.~ The 
attitude of the Boston Police Department at best can 
be described as indifferent and at worst as being an 
active participant and source of infection. A police 
sergeant of the Field’s Corner Station was accused in 
a Dorchester court room by several witnesses of in- 
dulging in strong-arm terroristic methods in his 
handling of two Jewish boys—the sole culprits appre- 
hended by the police at the scene of an outbreak of 
violence against the Jews. Air raid wardens of the 
neighborhood testified that in one instance there was 
no trouble until the police arrived on the scene and 
made unwarranted arrests. The Attorney General of 
Massachusetts publicly scored the Police Department’s 
handling of the occurrence. 

This whole situation with its background extending 
back through the years was, in the space of one week, 
revealed to the nation. The citizens of Massachusetts 
were shocked out of the complacency with which 
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they had approached the responsibility of protecting 
the democratic rights of minority groups. No longer 
could the tensions be ignored; never again could it be 
said in Boston that “It Can’t-Happen Here.” 

The anti-Semitic outbreaks in Boston have a far 
greater significance than the purely local milieu from 
which they sprang. The slowing down of the war effort 
was Clearly one objective. The shipyards and war indus- 
try plants of the whole area have become infected by 
the Christian Front anti-Semitic poison. During the 
height of the disturbances, nearly four hundred “Friends 
of Father Coughlin” met publicly in Boston to proclaim 
their loyalty to the “gospel of Royal Oak.” At this 
meeting Father Coughlin was proclaimed as_ the 
“prophet of the new world order” who “will be so 
recognized when the proper time comes.” The Chris- 
tian Front brand of Fascism is still a potent force in 
Massachusetts and the situation here can be attributed 
largely to its influence. 

On the positive side of the ledger there is much of 
constructive value to report. The Sunday following 
the sensational revelation in PM, when the whole 
community was in a state of confusion regarding the 
matter, Unitarian clergymen and spokesmen denounced 
the outbreaks in a clear and forthright manner. 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, speaking before the Conference 
of the National Association for Nursery Education, 
denounced the Fascist character of the Boston out- 
breaks. ‘We have’allowed to grow up here the Nazi 
pattern,” he said, “. . . although on a limited scale—and 
its ugly head has risen. . . . Until that head is smitten 
off no Bostonian can boast of culture.” 

Rey. Carl Seaward delivered a scathing denuncia- 
tion from his pulpit in Christ Church, Dorchester. 
Mr. Seaward called on his fellow Unitarians to rise up 
against these outbreaks. He went on to say, “T rise 
in righteous indignation to condemn the undemocratic 
and un-Christian anti-Semitic rioting which is being 
inspired by ignorant and prejudicial elements whose 
tactics are no more worthy than those of the Nazi 
persecutors in Europe.” 

Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the Second Church 
in Boston and chairman of the Intercultural Commis- 
sion of the American Unitarian Association, read a 
statement issued by the Commission to his Sunday 
morning congregation. We feel that this statement 
is an extremely important one and we are pleased to 
quote from it at length: 


“Tt is of utmost importance that there be no miti- 
gating or minimizing of the situation. -We are dealing 
with something far more serious than anti-Semitism 
itself. These terroristic incidents must be seen in a 
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wider frame of reference. They are symptoms, not the 
disease itself. Here is a grave issue of direct concern 
to every American. No citizen of a community is 
free until all citizens are treated with respect and 
human dignity. 

“Our Commission urges that the responsible au- 
thorities bend every effort to institute a vigorous 
program which shall look beyond the immediate prob- 
lem of protection for specific groups and shall deal in 
realistic fashion with @vil tendencies, which, if un- 
checked now can seriously hamper our fight for a free 
and just world. 

“Let it be remembered that Hitler terrorism in 
Europe did not stop with anti-Semitism. The flames 
of hate spread until they reached every religious group 
and seared every individual found expressing sympathy 
for the basic rights of human beings. Let us learn this 
lesson now.” 


_. The Unitarian Home Service Committee actively 
supported the various efforts and organizations in the 
Boston area that were carrying on programs of action. 
Two representatives of the Committee were active on 
the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Citi- 
zens Committee on Racial Unity. The Citizens Com- 
mittee was the most effective organization in this whole 
picture. It succeeded in organizing and integrating 
the work of more than eighty separate organizations 
representing over one hundred and fifty thousand 
citizens. 

Rev. Dana McLean Greeley has served actively as 
treasurer of this Committee and given strong leader- 
ship to its program. The Committee has held many 
of its meetings in the Arlington Street Church. 

The Massachusetts Citizens Committee in co- 
operation with the Regional Office of the National 


Conference of Christian and Jews held a mass meeting ° 


at Symphony Hall, Sunday evening, November 28. 
Governor Saltonstall was the principal speaker and 
spoke of his concern with the minority problems of 
Massachusetts and his desire to do everything pos- 
sible to bring the matter under control. The Governor 
announced the establishment of a special advisory 
committee composed of representatives of all religious 
faiths to keep him informed of developments and with 
special power to recommend gubernatorial action. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church provided the fire at the mass meeting when he 
called upon the members of all religious groups to 
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repent for their sins of intolerance and prejudice. At 
the conclusion of the meeting the two thousand people 
who were present read in unison the “Unity Pledge.” 
Three hundred persons present asked to become mem- 
bers of the Citizens Committee. 

The Massachusetts Citizens Committee on Racial 
Unity represents an entire cross section of Massachu- 
setts life. Labor leaders, churchmen, social workers, 
reformers, liberals, educators, as well as neighborhood 
representatives all found it possible to work together 
against the common foe. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, editor of The Christian 
Register and a member of the Unitarian Home Service 
Committee, was a member of a delegation that met 
with Attorney General Biddle in Washington, Novem- 
ber 3, 1943. The statement presented to Mr. Biddle 
reads as follows: 


“We wish to urge, then, Mr. Biddle, that you use 
the full powers of the Department of Justice to ferret 
out and bring to justice all groups and individuals 
responsible for creating national disunity and inter- 
rupting the war production program by inciting 
violence against and hatred of racial minorities. In 
particular we urge you to bring to trial the thirty-three 
seditionists who have been indicted for over a year, 
and the indicted leaders of the National Workers 
League; that you suppress the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Christian Front, the activities of Gerald L. K. Smith 
and his various organizations, and all similar groups 
and organizations.” 


The work is being carried on by continuing com- 
mittees who are resolved to remain on the alert until 
this matter of anti-Semitism and the persecution of all 
racial minority groups is finally licked. 

Progress has been made here in Boston and the 
Unitarians can be proud of the quality of the leader- 
ship they were able to mobilize when the community 
needed it. The matter is not ended nor the problem 
solved just because a new Police Commissioner for 
Boston has been appointed; nor is it solved just because 
liberal-minded people have passed resolutions con- 
demning the outbreaks. The danger of local and 
national Fascism will remain in Boston and the nation 
as long as the Christian Front and other native 
Fascist groups are allowed to preach their gospels of 
hate and division; it will remain as long as the good 
American people allow prejudice, hate and intolerance 
to take possession of their souls. 


Semitis 


Questions Christians 


Ask of Jews 


By Rabbi BERYL D. COHON 


not the questions they asked a half-dozen years 
ago. Formerly they were mainly theologic; now 
they are sociologic. 

It has been my happy experience to address a great 
many church audiences—young people, adults, minis- 
ters, laymen; I have had the privilege of teaching 
classes of Christian folk. For seven years I taught 
Bible and Jewish backgrounds to the beginnings of 
Christianity. The majority of the students were Chris- 
tians, and most of them were associated with church 
activities. For a good many summers I taught church 
institutes for young people, living with these young 
folks—of various Protestant denominations—for at 
least a week at a stretch, participating in all their 
activities. Our informal discussions went late into the 
night. These “bull sessions” have always been the most 
satisfying part of these talks and lectures. I have 
probably heard all the characteristic questions Chris- 
tian groups put to Jewish speakers. Often I have 
found myself meditating not on the question asked 
but on the reason for the question. 


[ove questions Christians ask of Jews today are 


Until several years ago—when the world became © 


thoroughly aroused to the Nazis—the recurrent ques- 
tions were bound up with the pattern of faith. The 
Jewish religion, quite naturally, was alien to youngsters 
reared in Protestantism. I have never met a hostile 
church group. The fact that they invited me to lecture 
on Judaism is in itself a testimonial of their sympathetic 
interest. But those who were not merely there by 
accident were curious and confused. Their questions 
issued naturally from their backgrounds. 

Characteristic questions were: How do the Jews 
feel toward Jesus? Why don’t Jews accept him? The 
Jews had given him to the world; he is precious in the 
spiritual heritage of mankind; why, then, did not the 
Jews accept him? What is the Jewish idea of the 
Messiah? Has’the Messiah come, or are we still waiting 
for his coming? What is the Jewish belief in immor- 
tality? Why are Jews opposed to their children’s 
marrying Christians? What separates Judaism from 
Unitarianism? What’s the Jewish attitude towards the 
New Testament? 

Often I was left with the feeling that the reasons 
for these questions were not entirely intellectual; many 
of the questioners were not at peace with certain doc- 
trines in their own patterns of faith, and were looking 
for some statement to dissolve their own conflicts. 

Some of the questions were aimed at the inner life 
of the Jews without any reference to Christianity. 
What is the difference between Orthodox and Reform 
Jews? What is the Talmud? Do the Jews still consider 
themselves a Chosen People? Are the Jews a race? 

Christian young people visiting my synagogue 
always seek hidden meanings behind every bit of sym- 
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bolism. That is natural enough. Always reverent on 
these visits, they expect something extraordinary. I 
have unrolled the Scroll of the Law before scores of 
Christian Sunday school classes, and always the chil- 
dren stand by in hushed solemnity. I have urged them 
to examine the lettering and feel the parchment. “One 
or two will; the rest stand at a respectful distance. 
Even the innocent Star of Dayid becomes a symbol of 
a great mystery. The earnestness and reverence of 
these groups make me anticipate these visitations with 
much pleasure. 

Within the last half-dozen years the questions put 
to me deal more with the Jew as a disturbed and 
disturbing element in society. 

Why is Hitler persecuting the Jews? Why does 
the world pick on the Jews anyway? Are Jews com- 
munists? Why do the Jews consider themselves a 
superior race? What is Zionism? Do the Jews consider 
themselves a separate nation? 

The old questions have been pushed into the back- 
ground. Good people are puzzled by events and the 
clamor of propagandists, Jewish and non-Jewish. The 
hostile mentality is the exception in my own experience, 
no doubt for the reason that I have been moving in 
the liberal circles of Christendom. But from time to 
time the hostility of mind is blunt and cruel. 

In a theological school, after a lecture on racism, 
several students spoke out in no uncertain terms. All 
the talk of the Coughlinites was voiced. Why are 
Jews greedy? Why are Jews pushy and generally ill- 
mannered? Why are Jews superior in their attitude 
towards non-Jews? Does not the Talmud permit 
cheating a non-Jew? Does not the Kol Nidre prove 
that Jews do not mean to keep their word? A kindly 
professor was deeply hurt and tried his best to put a 
little veneer on the raw surface. The painful experi- 
ence for me was seeing the obvious gulf that existed 
between the elderly faculty and the students. 

In a private conversation with one minister the 
questions directed at me revealed hard bias. Why are 
Jews communists? (Not “Are Jews communists?”) 
Why did all the Jewish young people back up Franco? 
Why are all the Jews for Russia? Why are all the 
Jews for Roosevelt and the New Deal? 

One minister, at a church conference, repeated most 
of these very questions but was careful to point out 
that he did not believe any of the charges against the 
Jews implied in these questions. His community, how- 
ever, was growing anti-Semitic; he wanted help in 
refuting the charges as they were voiced to him. He 
was obviously sincere and grieved. 

It used to be fun speaking as a Jew before Christian 
groups, particularly young people’s groups. There was 
something deep and satisfying in expounding a system 
of faith—the hopes, sanctities, prayers of prophets, 
lawgivers, sages, rabbis. I touched the sacred. Now 
the fun is gone. Now it is duty—stern duty to roll 
back the fog that has engulfed us—that makes some of ~ 
us accept invitations to address Christian audiences. 
But, thank God for these Christians and their invita- 
tions. 


* 


William L. Tisdel 


“WITNESS OF MAJESTY” 


The Selection and Use of Materials for Children’s Worship 


By MARIE COLE POWELL 


HEN church leaders began to think in terms 

\ of improving the worship program for children 

in the church school, it was the form rather 

than the content of the service of worship that first 

claimed their attention. This dignifying of the service 

was a natural reaction from the somewhat haphazard 
character of the old “opening exercises.” 

But it soon became apparent that a carefully 
worked out form, with perhaps an opening prelude, a 
call to worship, Scripture, hymns and prayers, was not 
in itself sufficient to vitalize the experience of worship 
for children. If they were to respond wholeheartedly 
so that worship would be a real experience, the content 
of worship must touch and give meaning to their own 
life situations. Children’s leaders have come to see that 
the mere planning of worship after adult patterns—in 
either form or content—will not make a generation of 
worshippers. Children are people as truly as adults, 
with their own vivid interests, their own challenging 
problems, their own special capacities for understand- 
ing and their own patterns of thinking, feeling and 
doing. 

All materials used in children’s worship, then, 
should be selected with the child in mind—his present 
stage of psychological development, his social environ- 
ment and the experiences that are real and absorbing 
to him. 


There are some criteria to guide the leader of | 


children’s worship in the selection of materials. First, 


_ do the materials interpret experiences that are real to 


the child? The religious experiencing of the child is 
carried on in a world made up of home and family 
relationships, school and play life, activity and a rich 


sensory experience, the great out-of-doors, and as he 


grows older some impingement of a larger community 


and world environment upon his consciousness. 


- 


His desire to worship will be stimulated if through 
the materials of worship he glimpses his own world of 
childhood and finds a frame of reference for those 
experiences that are daily absorbing his attention. An 
examination of a book of worship materials for British 
children reveals such titles as “The Joys of School,” 
“The Countryside,” “Autumn Morning,” “A Rainy Day 
in Winter,” “Thanks for Our Hands,” “The Feel of 
Spring” and “Praise for Growingness.” Those excel- 
lent pamphlets, Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, 
contain delightful worship materials that are close to 
boy and girl life and will help the leader who is in 
doubt to get a clearer idea of the kinds of materials to 
choose. 

In the second place, is the child “psychologically 
ready” to comprehend the meaning of the materials? 
Recently in a junior department the leader was trying 
to make real the concept of “The Church of the 
Friendly Heart.” Mr. Jay Stocking’s story of Mr. 
Friend-o’-Man’s search for the friendliest church in 
town was enjoyed and understood by the children. 
Then an attempt was made to interpret the lines: 


“This is the church of my dreams, 
The church of the warm heart, 
Of the open mind, 
Of the adventurous spirit.” 


When the leader asked the boys and ‘girls to imagine 
that they were artists and were painting pictures to 
illustrate each phrase, one ten-year-old said that for 
“the church of the warm heart” he would paint a 
church with a good furnace and nice warm rooms. In 
spite of previous discussions with very concrete illus- 
trations of the suppression of free speaking and think- 


See bibliography below. 
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ing in many European countries today, the “church of 
the open mind” puzzled them. These boys and girls 
were not “ready” to comprehend abstract, figurative 
statements. 

In a service of thanksgiving, gratitude needs to be 
expressed in terms of concrete sense impressions—not 
for the bounty of the harvest or the beauty of earth 
and sky, but 


“For the yellow corn and golden pumpkins in the fields, 
For the shiny red apples dropping from the trees, 
We thank You, God 
“For the bunches of purple grapes hanging heavy on 

the vines, 
For the evergreen of the pine trees in the forest, 
We thank You, God. 
“For the brown leaves clinging to the branches of the 
oak tree, 
For the gold and scarlet of the maples, 
We thank You, God. 
“For the blue of the sky and the whiteness of the clouds 
above us, 
For the many beautiful colors of autumn and the joy 
they bring to us, 
We thank You, God.’ 


A third question for the leader to ask himself is 
are the materials the best we can find, judged accord- 
ing to their own art standards? Is the story well- 
written and well-told? 
form and uncomplicated in thought and yet have a 
beautiful sustained rhythm and real dignity of content. 
Some of our outstanding American poets have written 
poetry that is of marked literary merit and that boys 
and girls can appreciate. Robert Frost’s “Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy Evening” can hush our spirits to 
wonder and Elinor Wylie’s “Velvet Shoes” can make 
us feel the quiet of the snow. Robert Tristram Coffin’s 
“The Young Calves” can turn our thoughts to the 
dumb animals and how they need us as we need them. 
“The Lent Lily” by A. E. Housman and “Procession” 
by Margaret Widdememer may induce gratitude for 
the returning seasons. Christopher Morley’s “Song for 
a Little House” may help us to appreciate the security 
of home. Marguerite Wilkinson’s “A Chant out of 
Doors” will offer opportunity for the expression of the 
virile aspects of nature and Sara Teasdale’s lovely poem 
“Stars” can make us feel, as she says, that 


.. 1 know that I 
Am honored to be 
Witness 
Of so much majesty.” 


These and countless other poems of equal beauty will 
help children to appreciate the universe, their home, 
and will stir the emotions of gratitude and wonder. 

There is one other question we ask about our mate- 
rials of worship. Are these I have selected the very 
best I can find to interpret the message of this particu- 
lar service of worship? One of the most rewarding 


*Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in Autumn (Hart- 
ford, Conn.: The Connecticut Council of Churches and Reli- 
gious Education, 1943) , p. 23. 
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The poetry may be simple in. 


experiences for any leader is the search for materials 
that will be so right for a particular service that we 
ourselves are moved to worship even while we are 
arranging them. 

Where shall we look for materials of worship for 
children? We are fortunate today in that children 
have become a very special reading public; publishers 
spare no amount of time, thought or money in finding 


- talented authors and inspired illustrators: to create 


beautiful books for them. The whole field of children’s 
literature today is a rich source of story material for 
boys and girls. Every leader of children’s worship 
should frequent the children’s room of the public 
library and examine the inspiring books that are being 
written for children. A subscription to the Horn Book® 
will keep one posted on new books and their contents. 
The following stories are suggestive of the kinds of 
materials that are available and that will lend them- 
selves to worship. Monica Shannon’s Dobry is the 
story of a Bulgarian boy who follows a dream in his 
heart. Kate Seredy in A Tree for Peter tells the story 
of Peter who grew up in Shanty Town and who, while 
he was still a little boy, set on foot a movement to 
rebuild it into a place of beauty. In Miss Seredy’s 
earlier story, The Singing Tree, we meet Janci and Kate 
during the first World War in Hungary, and we read 
of a father and a mother and a home that spelled secu- 
rity for them all, opening its doors to starving German 
refugee children and to friendly Russian prisoners who 
helped Janci care for his farm while father was fighting 
at the front. For Christmas time Mr. Eric Kelly has 
given us a volume of Polish stories, The Christmas 
Nightingale; Gertrude Crownfield carries us to Pro- 
vence in her Feast of Noel; Ruth Sawyer, that inimitable 
storyteller, has given us a book of Christmas stones 
in The Long Christmas. 

Prayer, in order to be real to children, ought often 
to be their own original expression of felt needs or 
appreciation. But there are volumes of prayers that 
may serve as suggestions of what to expect from boys 
and girls; because they have arisen out of the worship 
experiences of other groups, they may express the 
aspirations of our own groups. There are some excel- 
lent prayers in the books listed in the bibliography at 
the end of this article. 

In introducing materials into the service of wor- 
ship, let us remember that children have to appropriate 
them for themselves before they can worship through 
them. Wholehearted emotional participation by each 
worshipper is one of the essentials. This means that 
it often is not enough for the leader to select the 
materials by all the suggested criteria. In addition 
they must be interpreted to the children through 
periods of appreciation. Often such experiences of 
appreciation are an integral part of informal worship, 
which is that best adapted to the needs of younger 
children. Free conversation about hymns and poems 
to relate them to the children’s experiences will make 
their meaning clearer and thus make the wership more 
vital. Interpreting Scripture and hymns and poetry 


“The Horn Book Magazine, 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


by associating them with pictures will enrich the child’s 


appreciation. . 

The proper placing of the materials in the service 
of worship often does much to make them more mean- 
ingful. Prayer, for instance, flowers out of the dis- 
covery of meanings and the sharing of experience. For 
this reason prayer, for children, is likely to be more 
sincere when it comes toward the end of the worship 
period and can thus serve as the expression of newly 
aroused aspirations and desires. 

One may well ask what price leadership of worship? 
The rewards are readily discovered once one begins 
the search for and the collection and filing of source 
materials. Such rewards include the expansion of our 
own horizons as we discover one beautiful thing after 
another, those brief moments of worship that come 
upon us as we are planning for our boys and girls and 
the sense of gratification when we see the light dawn 
in their eyes as we are sharing with them something we 
have selected and have hoped would stimulate them to 
worship. 

The price we must pay for such privileges is con- 


~ stant research, eyes alert for a poem here, a story there, 
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a litany or a prayer, and the eagerness to avail our- 
selves of any study that will help us grow in our ability 
to lead children into the presence of God. Every 
leader of children’s worship should take a course 
in children’s literature and a course in storytelling. The 
ability to tell a story well not only enables a leader to 
tell stories, but develops poise and the power to conduct 
a worship period so that it all becomes a bit of dramatic 
action moving along toward a climax of worshipful feel- 
ing. The storyteller is free from self-consciousness and 
can put his mind upon the children and their reactions 
as the service progresses. He can lose his life in the 
lives of the worshipping children; by so doing both he 
and they find their lives again, enriched and beautified. 

One goal toward which leaders of worship can work 
is the growing ability to become creative artists. Much 
worship material needs to be rewritten with our own 
groups in mind. Many of the most usable stories need 
to be shortened. It is not enough to be able to tell a 
story just as it is written; there is needed the added 
gift of being able to adapt it for one’s purposes. It is 
best for a leader not to attempt to write original poetry 
unless he knows by studying with a good teacher of 
poetry that he has some gift for such creative work. 
But all leaders can learn how to guide children’s groups 
to create some of their own worship materials, such 
as litanies, prayers and stories. 
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Home Front Memo by Carl Sandburg. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. $3.00. A collection of 
newspaper columns and occasional pieces by a man 
who has come to typify the American spirit at its 
best. These pieces are often moving, sometimes 
amusing, always anti-Fascist. 

Out of the Kitchen—Into the War by Susan B. 
Anthony II. Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 
Ine. $2.50. A grandniece of that great Unitarian 
emancipator, Susan B. Anthony, discusses women 
and the war comprehensively, helpfully and enter- 
tainingly. The section on child care is of great 
value. 


MOVIES 


The North Star with Erich Von Stroheim, Walter 
Huston and Anne Baxter. Produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn; written by Lillian Hellman; directed by 
Lewis Milestone. Perhaps the best 1943 Hollywood 
product. Lillian Hellman continues her great 
record as a playwright and fighter for freedom. 


RADIO 


The Man behind the Gun. C.B.S., Saturdays 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. E.W.T. Has won several awards as the 
best sponsored war program, and deserves them. 

Radio Chapel Hour. N.B.C., Station WOR, 10:30 a.m. 
On January 9 the speaker is Rev. Laurance I. Neale, 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New York City. 


PRINTED WITH UNION LABOR 


The Curist1an Recister is printed in a union 
shop. This announcement is made in response to 


many. inquiries from our readers. 
Tue Epiror 


UNITARIAN PREACHING TODAY 


By RANDALL S. HILTON 


Secretary, Western Unitarian Conference 


the lighting of this room because the sermon is 

the center and provides the central theme of the 
service.” This statement, made by one of my colleagues 
in the Middle West whose auditorium had just been 
remodeled, applies to most of our Unitarian churches. 
Granting that the sermon holds a position of excep- 
tional importance, if not always the center of the 
service, the question naturally arises as to what Uni- 
tarian ministers are preaching in these difficult and 
challenging times. 

Probably at no time in recent years have Unitarian 
ministers so well balanced their preaching in all the 
fields to which religion is applicable. If sermon titles 
are any indication of the content, those men who 
concentrate upon a single area of religious thinking, such 
as theology, sociology, economics or politics, are very 
few. Most of our ministers, over a period of time, 
manage to touch upon the major questions of thinking, 
action and social relations that confront people today. 
Certainly, in the vast majority of cases, if a person were 


Tite pulpit is the center of the architecture and 


regular in church attendance he would find that the - 


minister dealt with pra¢tically all of his problems, from 
personal tensions to postwar planning, during the 
course of the church year. 

Whether these questions are dealt with adequately 
is not so easily answered. The variables in the human 
equation are too numerous and the information avail- 
able is not sufficient to guarantee the accuracy of any 
conclusion. 

I have examined literally hundreds of sermon titles 
during the past year and a half. There is discernible 
in these a distinct trend toward the consideration of 
psychological problems and toward dealing with general 
problems from a psychological point of view. Whether 
or not this is an “escapist” trend or the intelligent 
meeting of a growing need could be determined only 
after examining the content of these sermons. It is my 
impression that in general it is not “escapist” but 
practical, direct and dynamic. There is also consider- 
able evidence of an increased interest in the non- 
Christian religions. The number of ministers giving 
series of sermons on Confucianism, Buddhism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Shintoism, Judaism and on unique 
Christian and semi-Christian sects has greatly in- 
creased. 

Concern over particular theological or philosophical 
“isms” has definitely decreased in Unitarian preaching 
during the past few years. The old Humanist-Theist 
controversy is all but dead. However, a new conflict 
seems to be in the making with the Humanist and 
Liberal Theist on one side and the conservative, Neo- 
Orthodox Theist on the other. 

As would be expected, postwar planning is gaining 
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more and more consideration. Democracy on the 
home front, however, is not receiving as much attention 
as one might anticipate from the gravity of the situa- 
tion. Only in this latter field is it possible to draw a 
line of demarcation with any degree of accuracy. 
Roughly such a line would run down the Hudson and 
East Rivers and out the Sound. Of course, there are 
certain notable exceptions on both sides of this line. 
Even west of the line there is not as much “concern” 
as the occasion seems to demand. 

The greatest apparent neglect is that of emphasis 
cn the uniqueness and importance of the contribution 
that the Unitarian movement has to offer the world 
of today and tomorrow. The failure to inspire a mis- 
sionary zeal, in the best sense of that phrase, is still 
one of the major weaknesses in Unitarian preaching. 
We seem to find sufficient inspiration for action in 
almost every other field of endeavor except that of 
going out to reach the million Unitarians not affiliated 
with our churches. This problem was brought to our 
attention recently by the President of the Association 
and it is hoped that something will be done about it 
soon. 

I have already stated that from reading sermon 
titles one cannot determine the intellectual or emotional 
adequacy of their content. However, the background, 
training and experiences of our ministers would indi- 
cate that there should be a high level of quality. An- 
other question that cannot be answered from reading 
church bulletins, calendars, magazines and papers is 
that of the excellence of presentation. 

One of our outstanding preachers, now retired, once 
said to me that “Unitarians produce the best essayists 
and the poorest preachers” of any denomination. Good 
preachers are made, not born. It is the exceptional 
minister who has the gift of oratory; more of them 
achieve preaching excellence, and many have it almost 
literally thrust upon them. It is “thrust” upon them 
by the rapport that exists between the pulpit and the 
pew. Inspired preaching is as much “created” by the 
fullness of the pews as by the fullness of the heart of 
the preacher. Just as a minister cannot be a good 
preacher without diligence in preparation and sincerity 
of expression, so a congregation cannot expect good 
preaching if it is not diligent in its attendance and 
sincere in its reception. 

In Unitarian churches, regardless of the form of the 


worship service, the pulpit is the center for a goodly - 
portion of the time. The effectiveness of the contribu- 


tion of this center is the result of the attitude of the 
preacher plus the attitudes in the pews. - 

From reading the Saturday evening and Sunday 
morning papers one becomes very conscious of the 


definite “escapist” trend among the vast majority of 
Protestant preachers. There certainly isi far less of 
this to be found among Unitarians. The Unitarian 
clergy should be providing the most practical, forth- 
right and excellent preaching in America today. I am 
convinced that the potentialities are all there. 


As I read the Unitarian sermon titles, sermons, ~ 


lecture subjects, titles of books reviewed, discussion 
topics and quotations that come daily in the mail, I 
am impressed with the universality among us of that 


attitude toward religion that is so ably expressed by 
Kahlil Gibran: 
“Your daily life is your temple and your religion. 
“Whenever you enter into it take with you your 


alles 


“For in revery you cannot rise above your achieve- 
ments nor fall lower than your failures. 

“And take with you all men: 

“For in adoration you cannot fly higher than their 
hopes nor humble yourself lower than their despair.” 


ACT OF DEDICATION 


Above is a view of the new Memorial Chapel look- 
ing toward the altar, The Community Church of New 
York, 40 East Thirty-fifth Street, New York City, 
Maurice R. Sals, architect. 

The service of dedication was held Sunday, October 
31, 1948. The act of dedication appears below. The 
special hymn for the occasion, written by the minister, 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, appears on page 17. 


Minister: This Chapel is a quiet place where we 
would seek, if haply we may find, the 
knowledge and the love of God, and com- 
munion with His holy spirit. 

So to God, and to His word of truth and 
work of love, we dedicate this Chapel. 
We would seek here, also, communion with 
our fellow men, that we may know and 
serve their needs. 

So to all men everywhere, and to the 
brotherhood of men, we dedicate this 
Chapel. 

In the love of God and man, we would 
pray here for righteousness and peace, that 
God’s kingdom may come and His will be 
done upon the earth. 

So to righteousness and peace, and to 


PEOPLE: 


MInIsTER: 


¢ 


PEOPLE: 


Minister: 


7 prayer for these until they come, we dedi- 


cate this Chapel. 


MidnIster: 


PEOPLE: 


MiInIster: 


PEOPLE: 


MrInIstTer: 


Prope: 


MInistTer: 


PEOPLE: 


We would remember here the saintly dead 
—the good and true of every age and faith 
and the loved ones of our own hearts. 
So to the dead who have not died in vain, 
but are known and loved of God, we 
dedicate this Chapel. 
We would remember here the living—the 
strong and the weak, the sad and the glad, 
the young and the old. 
So to these our kindred and our friends, 
to the sanctification of their joys and 
sorrows, their defeats and victories, we 
dedicate this Chapel. 
Here truth should be sought and spoken, 
goodness blessed and purified, beauty 
lauded and revered. 
So to truth, goodness, beauty, as the 
manifestations of the religious spirit, we 
dedicate this Chapel. 
When we enter this place, may discords 
cease; when we bow before this altar, may 
doubts be cleared away; when we wait in 
silence, may the peace of God discover and 
possess our souls. 
So to the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, that peace which the world 
cannot give nor yet take away, we dedicate 
this Chapel. 
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Samoa 


has still very little meaning beyond pleasant 

associations with Robert Louis Stevenson and 
a vague idea that it is the name of an island or archi- 
pelago “somewhere in the Pacific.” Even the growing 
knowledge of the vast reaches between California and 
Australia, which the war has brought to everyone, is 
not likely to have taught many of us just where these 
particular islands are located. But every Unitarian 
ought to know, and the way to begin is to study the 
map, and then take down the right volume of the 
nearest encyclopaedia. Today this elementary knowl- 
edge is an indispensable part of the education of all 
of us who are interested in the world-wide extension of 
the Unitarian faith. 

Hidden away in the report of the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in the December issue of The Christian Register, 
is an inconspicuous statement to the effect that the 
application of the Congregational Church of Jesus, in 
American Samoa, for membership in the Association 
had been acted upon favorably, its contribution for 
the current fiscal year accepted, and the church 
officially made a part of the fellowship. By this 
action, the horizons of our denomination were ex- 
panded with the breath-taking speed that is becoming 
a familiar experience in almost every department of 
human life in these exciting days. This is why every 


A 10 most Americans, I suspect, the word “Samoa” 


A convention of the Congregational Church of Jesus 
held in Apia, British Samoa. 
Chief Tuiasosopo is standing at the left. 


The founder of the Church, Elder Levi, is seated at the 

right. The Samoan word for such a gathering of all the 

high chiefs and elders of the Church is “fono.” It was 

at a fono held on May 20, 1948, that the decision to seek 
~ alliance with the A. U. A. was made. 
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Calling 


Unitarian ought to know where Samoa is and some- 
thing about its people and their ways. Could there 
be a better reason? 

On the walls of the Directors’ Room at head- 
quarters, when the vote was taken, there was hanging 
a beautiful piece of tapa cloth, the gift of the people 
of the new Unitarian church to the Association. It 
expressed the gracious good will of this company of 
religious liberals, symbolized for us also in the word 
“Talofa” with which the letter of application for mem- 
bership ended—a word which, in the Samoan language, 
means “Our greetings and best wishes.” The letter 
was signed by Mariota T. Tuiasosopo, Secretary of 


Governmental Affairs of the Congregational Church | 


of Jesus in Samoa. It was to this distinguished 
official of the Church that it was my privilege to com- 
municate the word that welcomed into our spiritual 
fellowship this earnest and high-minded group of liberal 
Christians. I hope the day may not be far distant 
when we on the American continent may greet him 
personally as a fellow Unitarian and as a welcome 
friend. 


Our First Introduction 


The first communication that reached headquarters 
concerning this new church came last June from an 
American who had lived in American Samoa for a 
considerable period of time and had grown to know 
and understand the people. He spoke of his “tender- 
ness and love for the Samoan people,” and it was plain 
to see that he had acquired a deep respect for the 
group who, four years ago, broke away from the 


church known in the islands as the LMS Church 


(organized something like a hundred years ago by an 
Englishman, John Williams, representing the London 
Missionary Society) and founded a new and independ- 
ent church. “Due to the isolated geographic location 
of the islands and to the natives’ inability to read to 


any noticeable advantageous degree, it is naturally an_ 
arduous task for any of them to swerve from an estab- 


lished custom. But if there are some who are men- 
tally capable of seeing above the common herd: «2 
they deserve our utmost respect and admiration. 
Martin Luther was this sort of man. So is Tuiasosopo 
and so are the faithful members of the newly estab- 
lished Congregational Church of Jesus.” 

This group, now numbering above five thousand, 
wished to “break away entirely from the London Mis- 
sionary Society and form connections with some pro- 
gressive, liberal church in America.” “They want a 
progressive American church which they can refer to 
as the ‘Mother Church.’ They are willing and able to 
pay for any service you will render; and, after the war, 


fasak 5: 


will welcome a few American missionaries from your 


church, for whose services they will pay expenses and 


a salary.” “And you need them to help you spread 
the gospel of true religion to the natives of Samoa. I 
trust you will give your expedient co-operation to this 
noble endeavor.” 

The spirit of this introduction was confirmed by 
the words of, the letter from Tuiasosopo: “It makes 
us very happy to know that no longer shall we have 
to look to London for religious literature and guidance. 
For several years we have’had a desire to become 
associated with an American Church whose constit- 
uency is congregational in tradition and polity. Your 
kind invitation fulfills that fervent wish.” 


The Next Step 


_ The most recent word we have received from this 
new sister-church of ours renews the urgent invitation 
to send “by first chance an American Missionary to 
visit Samoa at our expense—this year or early part of 
next year—1944.”” What shall be our response? Who- 
ever goes ought to have at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of the Samoan language, but far more important 
is the deep purpose to carry overseas the spirit and 
religious outlook that is our Unitarian heritage. Here 
is a great opportunity to demonstrate the power of a 
free faith to serve people of widely differing cultural 
backgrounds who share a common belief in the supreme 
worth of freedom and the inalienable dignity of human 
nature everywhere. We talk glibly enough about “one 
world.” Are we ready to prove that we have in our 
Unitarian tradition the spiritual energy to meet the 
practical demands that faith in a united world imposes? 


HOLIDAY MEDITATION 
1943-44. 


The mother greets you, and 

The father greets you also, 

And the eldest child. 

Russia is far away 

And almost long ago to us 

Who greet you from the ancient world. 


We are suspicious, shy, 

And almost innocent, 

Ignoring the desires which glow 
Behind our Christ, our Marz, 
Our Unitarian God. 


But now the puzzle falls 

So suddenly, on the table, into place; 
The picture is complete and men 

Are crucified so clearly now 

That even we dim inheritors 

Expect, however late, to see 

Men resurrect themselves. 


& 


Puetes Putnam 


HYMN 


Accept, O Lord, this precious gift 
Which hand and heart hath wrought— 
This altar where the soul may lift 

To Thee its holiest thought. 


Within these walls may prayers be said 
For all who seek Thy rest; 

All sorrow here be comforted, 

All happiness be blest. 


Lo, silence, like an evening's calm, 
Breathes quiet from above; 
And sweet distils the spirit’s balm 
Of faith, and hope, and love. 
J. H. H. 


“As his part is that goeth down to the battle, so shall 
his part be that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall part 
alike.” 

I SamvueEn 30:24 


this day is as obvious as it is important, but the 

part of him who tarrieth by the stuff, who is 
the responsible guardian of the institutions and ways 
for which our armed forces are fighting, is of equal 
importance and should be equally obvious. If the men 
who have gone down to the battle return .after the 
war and find that the things for which they have been 
risking their lives have, in their absence, vanished 
through the neglect of those who remained at home, 
then their services will have been in vain. We value 
as factors in our common life our homes and families, 
our schools and hospitals, philanthropies and churches. 
We know that our reach exceeds our grasp but we 
aspire to a classless society in which all men of whatever 
race or national origin are fellow citizens in our com- 


Te part of him who goeth down to the battle in 


-™munal adventure—that tolerance, fair play and good 


will are as much the foundation of our national life 
as the federal constitution. All this is the stuff by 
which those who remain at home tarry; it is our part 
to maintain and protect it. This does not mean 
“business as usual” for those who do not go down to 
the battle, rather it means life devoted to right ways 
under unusual conditions for the preservation of 
institutions and customs of proven worth. Our armed 
forces and civilian population are committed to a 
single enterprise. The former are making great sacri- 
fices to do their part and the latter must be ready to 
spend and be spent to conserve in full vigor the stuff 
at home. At times it will be hard to do this. It will 
require increased devotion and the putting forth of 
constantly renewed strength. If we do this we shall 
then preserve at home that for which our armed 
forces are striving in so many parts of the world. 


Frepertck R. Griurrin 
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Fallen Paw Pads 


The Junior Sermon, Unitarian Church, Cleveland 
By ROBERT J. HOLDEN 


HEN the proof of the Cleveland Unitarian came 

back from the printer this week, [ was amused 

to find that the compositor, evidently from a 

conservative church, had mistrusted the title of the 

Junior Sermon, and trying to be helpful adjusted it to 

better fit the occasion, for the title did not read 
“Fallen Paw Pads,” but “Fallen Pew Pads.” 

‘Paw pads however, are quite different from pew 
pads, for while a pew pad rests in some churches 
between the audiences and the pews, a paw pad is one 
of the bumps on the foot of a dog or cat that makes 
contact with the ground. And it is about a dog with 
fallen paw pads that I wish to tell you. 

In May, 1937, a bloodhound was assigned to trail 
an Ohio man suspected of a crime. The chase led all 
over the United States, from Washington, D. C., to 
San Francisco, down into Mexico, up to Canada, and 


finally into Europe, where the bloodhound trailed his. 


man from the fiords of Norway to the Italian Alps. 
After two years the chase led back to Ohio where the 
bloodhound discovered to his dismay that the man he 
was. trailing had been acquitted of the crime for which 
he had been followed. The case was closed—but what 
of the bloodhound? 

He was a wreck—for during that two-year period 
he had developed fallen paw pads, extremely painful, 
and he was so worn out that never again could he 
trail anything faster than a turtle. Furthermore, since 
he had gone through the world with his eyes and nose 
so close to the ground he had missed all its beauty and 
excitement. The bloodhound had done his duty—but 
what had it done for him? ” 

Ever since I first read this fable I have been im- 
pressed with two pictures, first the picture of the dog 
with his nose to the ground plowing along at full 
speed, yet not aware of what was happening in the 
rest of the world a yard each side of that nose, and 
second, the picture of the dog after all was over, limp- 
ing to his kennel with fallen paw pads. These are 
comical pictures, yet they are tragic pictures too. 

They are comical when they are pictures of dogs, 
but they are tragic when they represent people, espe- 
cially boys and girls, for a fallen paw pad may be 
likened to a limping personality. A limping personality 
as I interpret it is a boy or girl who does his duty and 
nothing more. That is, a boy or girl who goes to 
school, studies (but not too hard,) takes little interest 
in clubs, is not out for band or football, spends a 
considerable time at movies, etc—-that is, a boy or 
girl who sees all these things but doesn’t take part in 
them. 
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This summer at Cain Park theatre I was greatly 
surprised and pleased to see some of the boys and 
girls at our church school on the program, responsible 
in one way or another for the production then playing 


—as stage hands, ushers, etc. And I was pleased to 
see one of the boys of the senior class playing in one 
of yesterday’s football games.. While I watched he 
made two hard blocks while on offense, and on the 
defense constantly piled up the opponents’ inter- 
ference. 

These are the things that we can do to help us 
avoid fallen paw pads, limping personalities—these are 
extra activities that make us swift for the race of life. 
So let us be careful not to develop fallen paw pads 
while in school—for if life is to be worth while, we must 
be able to chase something faster than a turtle. 


All Aboard! 


By FRANCES W. WOOD 
()' the ninth of December I had one of the best 


train rides I ever remember, for I was coming 

home from a ten weeks’ trip that took me all 
the way across our country and back again. As we 
rode along through the beautiful New England hills 
where one could spot so many of the villages by the 
tall white church spires shining in the sun, I recalled 
other train rides of the past ten weeks. 

First, there was the long trip out to the West Coast 
on the “Empire Builder” when for two days and two 
nights the train sped over the wide plains, then crept 
around great mountain passes, through tunnels and 
across deep ravines into the beautiful green forests of 
the great Northwest. Then came the trip south— 
another two nights and a day along the West Coast 
to San Francisco, the City of the Seven Hills. The 
beautiful harbor was filled with warships and trans- 
ports on their way to the South Pacific. 

The most exciting and beautiful train ride was that 
taken in the “Daylight,” a train that runs every day 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, the City of 
the Angels. The “Daylight” is painted bright orange 
and black. It has fifteen cars-and a big double engine 
which can go over a hundred miles an hour, and looks 
like a great striped tiger. All day long we rode along 
the bluff which is the California coast line. Massive 
brown hills and deep rolling valleys were on one side 
of us and the blue sparkling Pacific on the other. 
Little white stucco houses dotted the hills here and 
there. The farther south we went the more flowers 
we saw: hedges of red Christmasy poinsettias five and 
six feet tall, orange and lemon trees with their deep 


green foliage, olive and walnut groves, great vineyards, 


i 
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_ and acres upon acres of garden vegetables. Truly our 


country can be called “America the Beautiful!” 

I stopped for over two weeks in the Los Angeles 
area, and I want to tell you about the boys and girls 
I met there before I speak of another train ride. I 
visited church schools in Los Angeles, Pasadena, River- 


_. side, Long Beach, Santa Monica and San Fernando 


Valley. 

There are 180 boys and girls in the Neighborhood 
Church in Pasadena! All those in the upper school 
attend their own Junior Church each Sunday morning 
in the church auditorium before they go to their class 


-. groups across the driveway in Neighborhood House. 


The lower school meets in the assembly room in 
Neighborhood House for their worship service and 
remains there for classes. The little children have a 
large sunny room by themselves. This was one of the 
most active and happy groups I met in California. 

In the Los Angeles church school, members of the 
Junior Fellowship have designed and created their own 
worship center. They made a linoleum block, and 
block printed a large green hanging for the front of 
the assembly room. The design is made up of the head 
of a girl, representative of American youth, surrounded 
with an informal arrangement of the words truth, 
beauty, freedom, worship and service. At the begin- 
ning of the worship service, which the young people 
conduct themselves, is a candlelighting ceremony at 
which candles are lighted for each of these five values. 

‘The Los Angeles church auditorium is very large. 
If you would like to see how it looks you might go to 
see Deanna Durbin’s new Christmas motion picture! 
While I was there Universal Pictures came to take a 
“sound scene” for the picture. The organ is said to be 
the finest in Los Angeles, so the sound effect for the 


wedding scene featuring a boys’ choir was taken in . 


our church, 

_ At the end of two weeks it was again time for a 
train ride. This time I took a train called “The Sunset 
Limited” and rode for two nights and three days 
across the southwestern part of our country to Hous- 
ton, Texas. I had never been through the desert 
before. Arizona, New Mexico, and Western Texas 
seemed very dry and barren to me with mile upon mile 
of sand and sagebrush rimmed with rocky purple hills. 
At all the station stops Indians and Mexicans in native 
costume were sitting on blankets at the station plat- 
forms offering jewelry, woven rugs and leather work 
for sale. 

When I arrived in Houston I found the boys and 
girls had been very busy since my last visit. The 
parish house had several new classrooms and much new 
equipment. A day-nursery school is being held there 
every day. The young people gave a fine supper party 
for twenty of us. They were very busy making plans 


for a play to be given after Christmas. 


Dallas was my next stop. There, in the Barn, I 


_ shared in a fine worship service planned and conducted 


by members of the church school council. This council 
plans each Sunday’s program and conducts the service. 


The Dallas group is six years old and has every reason 


iy 


to be proud of its growth. They, too, were planning 
a Christmas pageant and a party. . 

From Dallas I went to Oklahoma City. I can’t tell 
you a thing about the train trip because I slept all the 
way and had to be hurried by the porter in order to 
get off on time! [I left Dallas when it was dark and 
arrived in Oklahoma City in the early morning when 
it was dark, and I didn’t see a thing. 

In Oklahoma City I found the boys and girls very 
much excited about their new Children’s Chapel—and 
their fathers very busy with hammers and nails help- 
ing to build it. They hope to have it dedicated at 
Easter time and soon after to double the size of the 
church school. 

The “Firefly” was the name of the bright blue and 
white train that took me from Oklahoma City to 
Tulsa. Its silver nose and black engine did look like 
the head of a fly and it made a quick trip of three 
hours, speeding through the brown brush country. 

The church in Tulsa is one of our loveliest. I shall 
always remember the Junior Church service on that 
rainy Sunday morning. The Junior Choir and the 
leaders of the service all helped to build a beautiful 
experience for us around the theme “I would be true.” 
I was glad to end my long trip in Tulsa for it is one of 
our good Junior Churches. 

The train I took for Boston was neither orange like 
the “Daylight” nor blue and white like the “Firefly.” 
It was long and black and was called the “Knicker- 
bocker.” But it looked especially good to me for it 
was to take me home. East. West. Home’s best! 


CHILDREN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


British official photograph, Ministry of Information 


Jacqueline is a Luxembourg refugee now living in: 
Surrey, England. The Nazis occupied her homeland, 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The Service Committee feels that excerpts from the following letter from Mrs. Brooks—awho, with her 

husband, Rev. Howard E. Brooks, has just arrived in Lisbon to assist Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Dexter— 

will be of interest for the new and vivid picture they give of the atmosphere in the Lisbon office and of 
the kindly people of all ages and nationalities who help with the refugee relief work done there. 


WHO’S WHO AT OUR EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS 


Mrs. Brooks’s letter begins: “Our trip 
was surprisingly pleasant, once we got 
used to the boat’s turning turtle every 
five minutes. There were quite a few 
Vichy French on board and then to 
make things sparkle a bit there were 
two Free French families on board. 

“One Free Frenchman who was on his 
way to a post with DeGaulle’s commit- 
tee in North Africa and who had been 
acting in America as Commercial Attaché 
to the Free French National Committee 
in London, in charge of film propaganda 
(as he was formerly one of the leading 
French film directors) , was talking with 
me one day and asked what I was 
planning to do. I told him that my hus- 
band and I were going to Lisbon for 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 

““Ah oui! The Unitarians! I know 
about the wonderful work they have 
done,’ he replied. ‘We are very inter- 
ested in their work. I believe that a 
Pastor Brooks who worked for the Uni- 
tarians is on board this boat; you must 
meet him.’ Then, seeing my expression, 
he added, ‘Or perhaps you may already 
know him?’ ” 

Mrs. Brooks says she explained her 
“slight acquaintance with Pastor 
Brooks,” and then she goes on to de- 
scribe her first impressions of Lisbon and 
the Service Committee’s Lisbon office at 
111 Rua Marquez de Fronteira. 

“The office is very pleasant and well 
situated on the top of a hill overlooking 
the whole of Lisbon and the harbor. But 
here in Lisbon there is one major prob- 
lem: how to stay warm indoors. There 
is a difference of at least twenty degrees 
between outdoors and indoors. One 
must be sure to carry an overcoat—in 
order to be able to put it on indoors!” 

The letter next gives a word picture 
of the different members of the office 
staff, beginning “at the bottom and 
working up” as Mrs. Brooks explains. 
“Ermelinda is the caretaker who opens 
and closes the office and keeps every- 
thing swept and polished—and when 
we are about to congeal from the tem- 
perature indoors, suddenly appears with 
a cup of hot tea! Her English vocab- 
ularly is limited to one or two phrases 
such as “Thenk qew verrry moch’ for 
she is as Portuguese and Lisbonese as 
20 
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(right) Miguel, the efficient Portuguese 
office boy who has been with the Committee 


since the Lisbon office opened in 1940 


she can be. But she is kind and jolly 
and when she has no one else to talk 
to, she talks to herself or to the canary 
bird she keeps in the kitchen. 

“Then there is Miguel who has been 
with the Unitarian Service Committee 
since he was a little boy. He is only six- 
teen now but he is our most efficient and 
capable office boy and receptionist. His 
English is excellent. He handles the mail 
but his particular knack is sizing up 
people and knowing in a moment who 
should be led into a back room to wait 
for an appointment and who can be 
safely left waiting in the front hall. He 


(above) The Service Committee’s Lisbon 
office looks out over the city and the harbor 


(left) Ermelinda, kind and jolly 
caretaker who from the first has 
kept the Lisbon headquarters 
swept and polished 


is also Portuguese, quieter than Erme- 
linda, but with a double share of charm. 

“Our guardian angel since we arrived 
is Mr. Raposo. After waiting all day 
for us on the dock, he met us in very 
high spirits and had all our bags and our 
trunk rushed through the customs, and 
then produced a taxi, dinner, a hotel 
with just a snap of his efficient fingers. 

“Mr. Raposo is really absolutely in- 
valuable to the Committee’s work in 
Lisbon as he has the magic touch with 
all local police and government officials 
and you can imagine what that means. 
You can always count on Mr. Raposo’s 
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getting things done even for the most 
difficult case. His technique, since he is 
Portuguese himself, is very understand- 
ing of his fellow countrymen. He suc- 
ceeds where we might fail because we 
might try to get the job done in ten 
minutes. But Mr. R. takes an hour 
or more over a glass of wine or a cup 
of coffee during which they have a 
friendly conversation about the official’s 
family and his problems, and then Mr. 
R. comes home with the bacon every 
time. Indeed, he is a remarkable and 
charming person. He was formerly a 
missionary in the Portuguese African 
colonies and is a very religious man. 
He is never weary of telling about his 
missionary adventures in Africa. 

“Donna Maria is of German birth but 
has lived in Portugal for years and is 
an agricultural engineer. She handles 
the Spanish and many of the German- 
speaking cases. She is full of life and 
very active; neither her mind nor her 
body are ever still. She has just now 
gone off with a bunch of books we 
brought tucked under her arms and I 
wouldn’t be surprised to hear that she 
had read half a dozen of them at 
once and in no time at all. 

“You have heard before of Mrs. House 
who has charge of packages for refugees 
and prisoners.” (It will be remembered 
that Mrs. House is an American in 
Lisbon with her husband who is on 
United States’ government work. Mrs. 
House volunteered her services to the 
Committee in February, 1943.) “Her 
friendliness and warmth make you feel 
immediately at home and certainly give 
a needed boost to the temperature of 
the rooms. 

“Mrs. Aurora is another person with 
kindness and charm. She has been with 


Little Sylvia wearing the warm 
sweater knitted from Service 
Committee yarn 
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the Committee, I gather, since practically 
the beginning. She tells me that al- 
though she was born in Portugal she 
went as a baby to the United States and 
returned only twelve years ago. She is 
in charge of the switchboard and of the 
Portuguese correspondence, being  profi- 
cient enough to take Portuguese short- 
hand. She has a sister who works in 
the American legation. 

“Aurora has been married only eight 
weeks and no sooner was her wedding 
over than Miss Greenwall, the English 
secretary, became Mrs. Gilman. Mrs. 
Gilman does the shorthand and most of 
the typing in English and French as 
she is really bilingual, having been 
brought up in France and then receiv- 
ing her advanced education in England.” 

Mrs. Brooks closes her account with, 


_ SERVICE IN THE NEW WORLD 


Mr. Arthur Fried, Service Commit- 
tee representative at our newest head- 
quarters in Quito, Ecuador, is already at 
work on plans to assist a specially se- 
lected group of refugees from Europe and 
the Dominican Republic to immigrate to 
Ecuador. In advance of their coming, 
Mr. Fried is making a careful survey of 
conditions there. He has also made some 
practical suggestions to the Committee 
of a program including counseling, em- 
ployment and financial assistance, that 
would be of great help to refugees al- 
ready in Ecuador. 

Mr. Fried has been the Ecuadorian 
representative of the New World Re- 
settlement Fund. The Fund is now ter- 
minating its South American refugee 
project and Mr, Fried is taking over the 
Service Committee program for Ecuador 
which is the outcome of the two months’ 


survey made last summer by Dr. Charles 


i 


R. Joy.’ 


In his report of this survey, Dr. Joy 
included the following recommendation 
of Mr. Fried: “He is a young, competent 
American from New York who has ex- 
traordinary relations and friendly con- 
nections with innumerable people in all 
parts of Ecuador, in government, diplo- 
matic, agricultural, business and indus- 
trial circles. Everyone seems to think 
highly of him. 

“Mr. Fried was of great assistance to 
me in my study, practically dropping his 
entire work to introduce, assist and coun- 
sel me. He is now in business for him- 
self with two Ecuadorian partners, as a 
wholesale food merchant. He is also a 
member of the Interallied Committee 
and the Co-ordination Committee re- 
sponsible for American propaganda in 
Ecuador. His wife, equally attractive 
and talented, works for the Co-ordina- 
tion Committee.” 


“I haven’t met Dr. Dexter yet as he 
is still away, but Mrs. Dexter is already 
an old friend. She is carrying a heavy 
load of work right now but she always. 
manages very gracefully to take time: 
out to be friendly to everyone. Her: 
influence can certainly be felt in the: 


smooth and happy atmosphere of this. 
office.” 


MEETING 
AN EMERGENCY 


Another story from real life that gives 
a picture of the Service Committee’s 
work im miniature is the account Mrs.. 
Dexter recently sent with this charming 
picture of little Sylvia. Mrs. Dexter ex- 
plains: 

“Sylvia's father is Austrian, an active 
Social-Democrat who of course has been 
in danger from the Nazis. He lived for 
some time in Czechoslovakia and married 
a Czech girl. 

“They are people of education and 
former means but their property is gone. 
The charming little girl seems to. have 
grown too fast for her strength and her. 
health has been causing some anxiety. 

“This family gets its regular support 
from another source, but it was not pos- 
sible to get the assistance needed for: 
something extra for the child, at least 
not without delays. During the summer 
we provided money to take Sylvia to. 
the beach several times and to furnish, 
cod-liver oil. We have also given the 
mother wool to knit some warm clothing,, 
and the little sweater which Sylvia has. 
on in the picture is made from this 
wool. 

“One of the advantages we have is to, 
be able to give help promptly. The com- 
mittee that regularly assists this family 
has now increased its allowance and we 
may not be called on for anything more: 
at present, but the family is very grate- 


” 
Bye: 


ful to us for meeting an emergency 


Mr. Arthur Fried, our representative 
at Quito, Equador 
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Positive 

The Unitarian Way of Life. By R. 
Lester Monpautr. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: The Trustees and Congregation of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church. Tentative 
Price, $1.00. 


We have read this little book with 
growing interest. Its contents are worth 
while out of proportion to its physical 
bulk. In the brief compass of 113 pages, 
the minister of the Unitarian church in 
Kansas City offers a statement of faith 
that is of no little value and significance. 
Fresh, timely, direct, positive, having 
little to do with negations, it breathes the 
spirit of manifest sincerity. Here, in fact, 
is a missionary tract. inspired by the mis- 
sionary spirit. Evidently Mr. Mondale 
has fought his way through doubts and 
dogmas to conclusions that satisfy him, 
heart and soul, and that he is now eager 
to share with his neighbors, whether fel- 
low Unitarians or members of orthodox 
households of faith. He has come to 
these conclusions by the hard way. His 
chapters offer ample proof of wide read- 
ing, long investigation, careful scholar- 
ship. In them there is nothing hack- 
neyed or trite. Both the quotations and 
the illustrations he uses are original and 
to the point. Beginning with an expla- 
nation of the Greek way of life, he com- 
pares it with the orthodox Christian way 
of life, proceeding to answer the ques- 
tion, “What Is Unitarian Christianity?” 
After this he discusses “Unitarianism as 
a Way of Life,” “Salvation by Giving the 
Flesh Its Due,” “Salvation by Culture,” 
“Salvation by Social Service,” rounding 
out the argument by a final chapter on 
“Salvation by Finding the Self” that 
compares favorably with similar treat- 
ments of the same topic by Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Rev. Walton Cole. 
Thus, by successive steps, is built up the 
idea of a way of life full-blooded, vigor- 
ous, modern, whose distinguishing 
qualities are candor, intellectual honesty, 
sincerity, unselfish devotion to the high- 
est. 

In only one respect do we find our- 
selves disposed to take issue with Mr. 
Mondale. To our way of thinking, in 
his central thesis he puts the cart before 
the horse: he makes a cause out of what 
is actually a result. According to him 
the basic Unitarian inspiration is derived 
from social service, co-operation, prac- 
tical brotherhood, whereas we believe all 
Christianity, 
starts with awareness of the living God. 
Loving a God of love, inevitably we love 
our fellow men. Knowing, loving, trust- 
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Unitarian or otherwise,’ 
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ing a good God, serving our neighbors 
follows as the night the day. This is the 
succession laid down by not only Jesus, 
but by Channing, Emerson, Parker. To 
postulate social service as the primal 
source of Christian faith is to invert the 
pyramid, picture the tree as head down, 
with its roots in the air. 

Apart from this consideration, for Mr. 
Mondale’s book we have only praise. We 
think a better title would be ONE Uni- 
tarian Way of Life. But that his pages 
are saturated with the genuine Unitarian 
spirit there can be no doubt. One of his 
chapters he closes by quoting a letter 
from Channing to Parker, with whose 
radical tenets the elder did not agree. 
Venturing to change the recipient’s name, 
we say: “Give my love to Mr. Mondale. 
I shall be glad to hear from him in per- 
fect freedom.” 

7. hel «HE SF 


(This book is on sale at the Beacon Press 
Bookshop, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts.) 


A Signpost 


Education at the Crossroads: The Terry 
Lectures. By Jacques Marrrain. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.00. 


In ‘a little over a hundred pages one 
of the most competent and broad-minded 
Catholics now living surveys education 
in America. He is a proper speaker on 
the Terry Foundation at Yale, since the 
terms of the endowment insist on free 
utterance by a qualified lecturer who 
aims at the interpretation of discovered 
truth “for its application to human wel- 
fare, especially by the building of the 
truths of science and philosophy into the 
structure of a broadened and _ purified 
religion.” This is an enlightened pur- 
pose, and Professor Maritain’s book is an 
enlightened contribution to it. 

The book is of course substantial, for 
Catholic training is substantial, but it is 
broad and fair, as well as human and 
tender, and always vital and _ positive. 
He respects the child, the adolescent, 
and the advanced student and is steadily 
concerned for the unfolding of their 
powers, but he also respects the universe 
and the great body of classical and 
genuine humanism that is the basis of 
our culture. 

There is keen but kindly analysis of 
current misconceptions affecting educa- 
tion—extremes in Progressive Education, 
the overreliance on pragmatic tests, the 
exaltation of means and externals over 
ends and inner growth. His advice on 
the “added burdens” caused by the war 
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is very helpful, especially on the threat 
of the preponderant influence of the 
State, and the steps toward the correc- 
tion of the “Education for Death” or- 
ganized by the Nazis. 

Such material is refreshing for all 
thoughtful men, most of all for those 
eager to improve religious education. 
Possibly Professor Maritain has less con- 
sciousness than is needed of the entan- 
gling and frustrating factors that clog our 
tremendously political school system, and 
the difficulties, not encountered in 
France, of State jurisdiction. But this is 
one of the best books to strengthen the 
background and ideals of men who want 
the best things for American schools and 
colleges. 

Witiarp Reep 


Walt 


Walt Whitman: An American. By 
Henry Semet Cansy. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.75. 


In contemporary American literature 
Mr. Canby has won for himself a de- 
served reputation. As a critic, essayist, 
biographer, he is second to none. What- 
ever he writes is interesting. His work 
is distinguished for scholarship, honest 
thinking, discriminating judgments, a 
style clear, concise, eminently well-bred. 
His recent life of Thoreau was a con- 
tribution of genuine value. Now he has 
done the same thing for Walt Whitman 
—a “subject” even more difficult and 
perplexing, whom he aptly terms “the 
problem child of American letters.” In 
fact so well has he handled this dif- 
ficult task that the result is likely to 
be accepted as the final, definitive biog- 
raphy of Whitman. Henceforth no 
critic or biographer of the author of 
Leaves of Grass can afford to leave this 
work out of his consideration. 

An adequate full-length portrait of Old 
Walt has been long overdue. Now, at 
last, in the lengthening perspective of 
the more than fifty years that have 
elapsed since he died, there has been 
time for the adulation and harsh con- 
demnation his name has hitherto evoked 
to die down, giving a chance for a 
balanced judgment of the man and his 
work to emerge. This Mr. Canby has 
now done. After consulting all the ma- 
terial available, including not a few 


sources of information hitherto over-— 


looked, he has both cleared up several 
obscure points, and succeeded in bringing 


all the details of the man’s personality 
and career into a consistent unity. For — 


example, the close connection between 


a. 
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| Whitnian. the journalist and Whitman 


the poet is decisively proved with orig- 
inality and convincing power. Also, the 
influence of Quakerism upon Whitman’s 
thought is made plain as never before, 
while the aims, spirit and ideals of 
American democracy that saturate Whit- 
man’s prose and verse are given an ex- 
planation that is always interesting, and 
often new. Thus, in some respects, it is 
a Whitman hitherto unknown who 
emerges from the pages of this book. In 
very truth, “Who touches this book, 
touches a man.” 

In his treatment of his subject, Mr. 
Canby is manifestly on the side of the 
angels. His one fault is that he smooths 
off the rough edges of Whitman’s char- 
acter. He makes him a little too gentle 
and refined. Genius Whitman was, un- 
questionably; a great poet, certainly. 
Of this fact there can be no doubt. But 


_ that he had his faults is likewise true. 


The man had certain rowdy tendencies. 
His nature had its elements of coarse- 
ness. Worse ‘still, he was an uncon- 
scionable poseur. In fact, what Lowell 
said of Poe has its basis of truth. when 
applied to Whitman: “Three fifths of 
him genius, and two fifths sheer fudge.” 
To this side of Whitman Mr. Canby is 
very kind. He does not blink the facts. 
To a discussion of Whitman’s alleged in- 
decency—what the films would euphe- 
mistically describe as “his love life’”—he 
contributes two chapters which for their 
courage, incisiveness and insight are al- 
together admirable. That they are pub- 
lished proves how much water has 
flowed under the bridge since Whitman’s 
day. 

Apart from this, the book has only 
one brief area of dullness: the pages con- 
taining the overelaborate comparison of 
Whitman with the scientist, Wolcott 
Gibbs.| For the rest, it abounds in 
shrewd comments, brilliant phrasing, 
clear thought. We found it absorbing 
from cover to cover—easily the out- 
standing biography of the current season. 

A. R. H. 


Out from Under 


Under Cover. By Joun Roy Carson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
$3.50. 


Here between the pages of one book 
the anti-Fascist can find a most com- 
plete compendium of American Fascist 
activities, together with the documented 


proof of the intricate network by means © 


of which official Nazi propaganda is 
funneled to millions of people through- 
out America. Mr. Carlson has done a 
remarkable service to the cause of de- 
mocracy by his diligent undercover 
work among native Fascist and Nazi 
groups. His activities and investigation 
extended from the hoodlum groups of 
the lunatic fringe threugh the Park 
Avenue set into the offices of senators 


| and congressmen in Washington. As Mr. 


Carlson states in his Preface, 
Cover is not so much an exposé of the 
work of alien Nazi or Fascist agents 
as it is, ultimately, a warning to America 
of those factors which have led to the 
development of a nativist, nationalist, 
American Nazi, or American Fascist 
movement which, like a spearhead, is 
poised to stab at Democracy.” 

His chapters on “Detroit Is Dynamite” 
and “Treason in Liberty’s Cradle” have 
taken on added significance in the light 
of the Detroit race riots and the anti- 
Semitic disturbances in Boston. The 
pattern of Christian Front propaganda 
with its appeal to the intolerant and prej- 
udiced to hate the Jews and the Negroes 
is revealed to us as the alarmingly dan- 
gerous movement that it is. 

Carlson has done an extremely thor- 
ough job of reporting and in only one 
or two places may he be accused of 
superficiality. The book is written in 
the rough and ready style of a man 
who has a story so big that it far over- 
shadows the petty details of style. The 
sheer pace of his investigations is enough 
to hold, yea, to stimulate the reader’s 
attention. 

Under Cover is too solid a book to be 
passed off by the incredulous as mere 
“sensationalism.” It is sensational and 
alarming but only because of the impact 
of its revelations. 

Everyone who is smug about democ- 
racy, or who thinks that outbreaks 
against the Jews are “kid stuff” should 
read Under Cover. All others will any- 
way. 


E. A. Canitu 


MAY MEETINGS, 1944 


The. Program Committee, elected by 
the General Conference on November 17, 
1943, to plan public meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association through 
the period ending with the General Con- 
ference in the autumn of 1945, held its 
first session in Boston” on Wednesday, 
December 8. Mr. Sharp was elected 
Chairman and Mr. Bates was elected 
Secretary. 

The Program Committee invites public 
attention to these votes relative to the 
May Meetings of 1944: 


(1) General Topic for Association 
events in May 1944, “The Purpose That 
Unites.” 


(2) May Meetings Dates, Monday 
evening, May 22, through Thursday eve- 
ning, May 25. 


(3) Anniversary Week program of 
Association events as follows: (a) Anni- 
versary Sermon, Monday evening, May 
22; (b) Workshop Sessions by various 
Divisions of the Association, Tuesday or 
Wednesday afternoon; (c) The Ware 
Lecture, Wednesday evening, May 24; 


“Under — 


(d) To recommend to the Business Com- 
mittee that the morning session of the 
Annual Meeting be devoted to considera- 
tion of the business of the Association 
as last year, and that the afternoon ses- 
sion be i in the nature of a public meeting 
to be addressed by several speakers upon 
a common theme of general import. 

The Program Committee now wishes 
to lay these dates and general plans 
before organizations intending to hold 
Anniversary Week meetings. It bespeaks 
the thoughtful co-operation of all in the 
interests of a well-rounded and _ stimu- 
lating program.. Anniversary Week as 
proposed for 1944 is lengthened in re- 
sponse to general protest against the 
shortened meeting period of 1943. Hotel 
accommodations may be difficult to 
obtain in May. If this be the case, we 
venture to hope that Greater Boston 
Unitarians will come forward with offers 
of lodging. 

The Program Committee of the Asso- 
ciation desires to co-operate heartily with 
the travel policies of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. To that end, the 
General Conference at Worcester in 
November was only a pro forma session. 
Again, the calendar proposed for May, 
1944, avoids as far as possible week-end 
travel and holiday occupancy. We 
believe, however, that no event or situa- 
tion short of a desperate national 
calamity should preclude the annual 
meetings of a religious body in a year 
as portentous as 1944 is bound to 
become. Since delegates will be travel- 
ing to Boston anyway, and the number 
commuting from nearby constitutes no 
serious embarrassment to the Greater 
Boston railroad and bus lines, we have 
decided to lengthen the period of meet- 
ings. 

Presidents and clerks of organizations 
meeting during Anniversary Week are 
invited to correspond with the Program 
Committee. The general Unitarian. pub- 
lic is invited to offer suggestions as to 
speakers and topics for the program as 
generally outlined above, and especially 
for the important Thursday afternoon 
public meeting. All correspondence 
should be addressed to: Chairman, The 
Program Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

We shall be meeting at a great moment 
in history. Let us make the most of the 
time we share together—Monday evening 
through Thursday evening—and_ the 
General Theme: “The Purpose That 
Unites.” 


Waitstitt H. Suarp, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Chairman 
Merritt O. Bates, 
Mich., Secretary 
Karu W. Deutscu, Cambridge, Mass. 
Emery M. Foster, Washington, D. C. 

Frank B. Frepertcx, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Watpo C. Hopapon, Westwood, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Von Ocpen Voor, Chicago, Il. 
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News of the Churches 


Tacoma, Wasuinaton. During the 
past three months a new Unitarian 
movement has been in process of organ- 
ization in Tacoma, initiated by the Seat- 
tle congregation under the leadership of 
Rey. Josiah Bartlett, its, minister. Rey. 
Lon Ray Call, minister at large of Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, visited 
Tacoma briefly and gathered together 
twenty persons for regular services in the 
Y.W.C.A. Mr. Bartlett now preaches 
there twice a month. This new group 
hopes to be able to call a minister by the 
early fall of 1944. They are using Hymns 
of the Spirit and circulating a great deal 
of Unitarian literature in Tacoma where 
many years ago a local Unitarian church 
existed. 


Lone Bracu, Cauirornia. On De- 
cember 2 Rev. Paul B. Henniges was 
ordained and installed as the minister of 
the recently reorganized church at Long 
Beach, California, now known as the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of Long 
Beach. At the installation of Mr. Hen- 
niges, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, 
gave the charge to the minister; Mr. 
George Davis of Boston the charge to the 
congregation; Rev. Peter Samsom the 
right hand of fellowship; and Dr. Charles 
C. Blauvelt delivered the ordination 
sermon. 


Monrcuair, New Jersey. When the 
congregation assembled in Unity Church 
in September, it discovered that the 
church proper had been completely re- 
decorated during the summer months. 
The walls are now much lighter and 
warmer in color and the woodwork 
stands out in greater contrast. The re- 
decoration of the sanctuary now com- 
pletes a process of redecorating and re- 
building which has extended throughout 
the entire building over a period of ten 
years. This has included principally the 
redecorating of the parish house and the 
rebuilding of the stage, which is now 
one of the best equipped stages in the 


town; the rebuilding of the minister’s’ 


study, now a beautiful pine-panelled 
room; the complete transformation of the 
basement into a religious education unit 
including a kindergarten, a creative art 
room, a young people’s room with fire- 
place and kitchenette, an Alliance work- 
room, seven individual classrooms, a sex- 
ton’s room and a church office; and the 
redecorating of the church proper. 

A committee to counsel with the min- 
ister, Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, planned 
a series of special Sunday morning serv- 
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ices for the month of October to interest 
every member of the church. A new and 
more attractive calendar has met with 
enthusiastic comment. The Collegiate 
Pulpit Series, which attracts many people 
from the town and the surrounding 
area, opened October 10 with Lloyd 
Douglas, author of The Robe, as the 
preacher. Every available seat was 
taken. The other speakers in the series 
are Dean Hallie Flannigan Davis of 
Smith College, formerly director of the 
Federal Theater, and Dr. James T. 
Shotwell, foremost “student of interna- 
tional affairs in America. 

An American square dancing class has 
just been organized and meets every 
other week under the direction of Gene 
Gowing, one of the best-known teachers 
of folk dancing in the country. The 
class is limited to eight sets, or sixty- 
four people, and has already reached its 
limit. 

Last winter the men of the church, 
who have been holding several smokers 
a year, organized Unity Men’s Club 
which now has between sixty and seventy 
members. At the last meeting a Mont- 
clair teacher, who was the first white 
man to penetrate the Panama jungle, 
told of his experiences. The. Club is 
planning another series of discussions of 
postwar problems such as it held last 
year, and especially plans to integrate it 
with the coming town-wide, three-day 
conference on “The World We Want” to 
be held in March. This town-wide con- 
ference grew out of a committee of 
twenty representative people of Mont- 
clair called together in October by Dr. 
Fletcher. The committee now has its 
permanent-chairman, Mr. Percival Brun- 
dage, who is a well-known member of 
Unity Church. 

Unity Alliance held a two-day fair in 
November to raise money to meet its 
budget. A group of Alliance women meet 
all day every Wednesday to sew and 
fold bandages for the Red Cross and the 
local hospitals. This unit, which met all 
summer, does an astonishing amount of 
work. 

Unity Concert Course opened its 
twenty-fourth season on October 29, pre- 
senting Helen Traubel, dramatic soprano 


The news pages of the Register are 
necessarily based on reports re- 
ceived before the tenth of the 


month. Co-operation of church of- 
ficials in recognizing this deadline 
will be appreciated. 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company- 


This course, which for nearly a quarter 
of a century has been very popular in 
Montclair, makes a real contribution to 
the cultural life of the town and sur- 
rounding communities. Unity. Travel 
Course opened its twenty-first season 
October 11, with an illustrated lecture on 
“North Africa—Dawn of Victory” by 
Ava Hamilton. Unity Institute, a sub- 
sidiary of the church, offers a course of 
morning musicales at the Montclair Mu- 
seum in addition to its famous concert 
and travel courses. 

No less. than forty people of various 
denominations and of no denomination,. 
and of various walks in life, stopped Dr. 
Fletcher during one week to inquire how 
the grammatical error appeared in the 
quotation from Epictetus printed on the 
Wayside Pulpit. “Whether this indicates 
an amazement that Unitarians should 
ever make a grammatical error,” writes 
Dr. Fletcher, “or whether this was an 
attempt to hold us personally responsible 
for the error, it is ample proof that -our 
Wayside Pulpit is read!” 


Cuicaco, Inurors. The seventy-fifth 
anniversary year of the Third Unitarian 
Church was celebrated during 1943. The. 
minister, Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, writes: 
“A seventy-fifth anniversary is a memo- 
rable occasion. Particularly memorable 
and significant is this anniversary, for it 
is the celebration not simply of a church; 
it is the reaffirmation of the great and 
unswerving faith that the highest and 
deepest religious experiences are reserved 
for those who come to grips with the 
realities of this world, and accept eagerly 
the great discoveries of truth regardless 
of the source from which it flows. To 
this faith we would pledge our continuing, 
allegiance.” 

On October 28 Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot visited the group. On November 
7 Dr. John Haynes Holmes addressed 
the congregation on the subject “Liberal 
Religion in These Times.” At the anni- 
versary dinner four of the oldest mem- 
bers spoke in reminiscent vein. 

Mr. Buehrer has two student assist- 
ants, Mr. Glen Argo and Mr. Lubor 
Capek. The church was a receiving and 
distributing station for the immediate 
neighborhood during Clothes for Russia 
Week; many members volunteered for 
duty and were present at the church con- 
stantly throughout the week. 


Erte, Pennsytvanra. A Union Thanks- 
giving service was arranged and carried 
out by Rev. Arnold Crompton of the 
‘First Unitarian Society, Rabbi Abraham 
R. Shoulson of the orthodox congregation 


B’rith Sholom and Rabbi Max C. Cur- — 


rick of the liberal congregation Anshe 
Hesed. The service was held in the Uni- 
tarian church on Thanksgiving morning 
at eleven o’clock. The elements of the 
printed service were unusual in beauty 
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of phrasing and meaning. 


_ Shoulson preached on the subject “Light 
in a World of Darkness.” A large at- 
tendance demonstrated the interest 
aroused in the community by this union 
gathering. 

Mr. Crompton has a supplementary 
radio program over WERC on Wednes- 
days at 4:30 p. m., entitled “Your Min- 
ister Calls.” It is a parish visit by radio, 
and includes announcements of church 
activities, a sermonette, music, inspira- 
tional readings, Unitarian propaganda 
and the answering of questions. As usual, 
the sermon is being broadcast on Sun- 
days at 11:30 a. m. 


CincinNATI, Onto. A special service 
to honor men in the armed forces was 
held in St. John’s Unitarian Church on 
December 5. Announcements of the 
event were sent to relatives of the men 
and invitations were issued to all inter- 
ested friends. The honor roll, designed 
and donated by Mr. John C. Mueller, 
was received and dedicated. The service 
flag given by the church school was pre- 
sented by Miss Marilyn Jung. The title 
of the sermon preached by the minister, 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, was “Distin- 
guished Service.” Copies of the prayer 
card prepared by Mr. Krolfifer for each 
man in the service were presented to the 
next of kin. 
The president of St. John’s, Mr. 
Mueller, has set seven goals for the 
coming year. Number 6 deserves special 
mention: “To survey continually the en- 
tire program of the church, to consider 
ways of improving it, to suggest reorgan- 
ization of old activities and addition of 
new ones, to discover and train leaders 
for the work of the church. . . .” 


ARLINGTON, VirGiniA. People from all 
over the country have come to this com- 
munity, among them many Unitarian 
families. As a large number of the latter 
are members of All Souls’ Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Arlington Unitarian 
Fellowship was started as a neighborhood 
project of the Washington church. Mr. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary, 
is keenly interested in this extension 
work and with Rev. Dale DeWitt, Re- 
gional Director, has fostered its growth. 
There is now the possibility of a perma- 
nent organization; regular meetings are 
held and activities planned. On a recent 
Monday evening Rev. John G. Mac- 
Kinnon, of the Richmond, Virginia, Uni- 
tarian church, was speaker. 


Port Wasutneton, Lona Istanp, 
New York. On Sunday, December 5, 
a new Unitarian society was organized at 
Port Washington. The name of the new 
organization will be The North Shore 
Unitarian Society. The formation of this 
group follows on the establishment of a 

church school two years ago for the north 
shore area, covering chiefly Port Wash- 
‘ington, Manhasset and Great Neck. The 
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organization will include, in addition to 
membership, a council composed of the 
officers and chairmen of standing com- 
mittees. The names placed in nomina- 
tion for officers were: Mr. H. H. Lincoln, 
chairman; Mr. C. F. Ostergren, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Edmund P. Dandridge, 
secretary; Mr. J. E. Wilson, treasurer. 

A membership roll book will be pro- 
vided for signatures on January 2 and a 
request for affiliation with the American 
Unitarian Association will be made at the 
January board meeting. 

The church school in Port Washing- 
ton now has four classes and is under 
the direction of Mr. F. Ellwood Allen. 
It has received encouragement and aid 
for the past two years from the Re- 
gional Headquarters office and the Divi- 
sion of Education in Boston. Adult 
church services are now being held once 
a month with supply ministers preaching. 
Both the church school and the adult 
services are held in the buildings of the 
Manhasset Bay School in Port Washing- 
ton. This Society holds real promise of 
continued development and progress in 
the years ahead. 


Fircupurc, Massacuusetrs. The 
merger of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches here has brought new life and 
interests to both groups. There is now 
a director of religious education, Miss 
Muriel Carlson, and an assistant to the 
minister, who is Rev. Gilbert A. Potter. 
Tangible evidence of the aliveness of the 
group is to be found in the monthly pub- 
lication called The Open Door. Within 
its pages are excerpts from sermons, 
news of the men in the armed forces, a 
whole page for the young people and one 
for the women. The final page lists 
“What’s Going On.” A poem printed on 
the Roll of Honor page and written by 
John. Akerson, of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine, follows— 


“I find Him now where deeds are 
done for man, 

At once the Master and the Artisan; 

Look for no stigma, nor for royal 
graces, 

Dressed like the next, His face like 
all mens’ faces.” 


Leominster, Massacuusetts. Follow- 
ing the suggestion in Governor Salton- 
stall’s annual proclamation, the Unitarian 
church observed National Bible Sunday 
at an evening service on December 5. 
The four women’s organizations of the 
church—the Ladies Benevolent Society, 
the Women’s Alliance, the Harriet W. 
Holden Evening Alliance and the Junior 
Alliance—were donors of the handsome 
pulpit Bible that was presented to the 
church at this time. The Bible is an Ox- 
ford Royal English Bible, containing the 
Old and New ‘Testaments with the 
Apocrypha. It is in dark red morocco 
boards with gold edges, gold fillet and 
three red silk bookmarks. Miss Ruth 


Putnam, chairman of the committee rep- 
resenting the women’s groups, presented 
the Bible as a 200th anniversary gift. It 
was received by the minister, Rev. Earle 
R. Steeves. 


WaurHam, Massacuuserts. A Christ- 
mas project of the Parents’ Club of the 
First Parish was the redecorating of the 
kindergarten room where the children 
meet for church school. On three eve- 
nings these young people assembled in 
working clothes, armed with paint- 
brushes, and quickly and_ efficiently 
transformed the room and its furnish- 
ings. Walls were painted a soft peach 
tint, tables a French blue, and the little 
chairs of many different colors, including 
coral, aqua, yellow, blue, rose and green. 
It was a delightful surprise for the chil- 
dren at Christmas, and gave all those 
who planned and carried out the work a 
happy time of good comradeship. 

This club holds monthly meetings 
under the direction of Mrs. C. E. M. 
Harrington. The opening program pre- 
sented Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, who 
spoke on “Father’s Place in the Home.” 
At a second meeting demonstrations of 
the worship services for the lower school 
and for the junior department were 
given by their leaders, in order that the 
parents might know of the fine materials 
being used in religious education. 


Boston, Massacuuserts. Arlington 
Street Church has acquired the building 
next door (355. Boylston Street), thus 
fulfilling a dream of several years. This 
addition to the plant will greatly increase 
the facilities of the church, providing 
office space and more adequate room for 
church school classes, as well as enabling 
the church to be more useful to the Uni- 
tarian denomination and to the com- 
munity at large. A doorway between 
the two buildings will be broken through, 
eventually, and the new premises occu- 
pied this month. For the duration of 
the war, Bundles for America, Inc., as 
well as the United Czechoslovakian Re- 
lief will be housed there. 

Originally, Arlington Street Church 
owned the land at 355 Boylston Street, 
which it bought for a parsonage. This 
land, sold in 1871, now comes back with 
a building ready made, not a parsonage 
but a parish house, which will be dedi- 
cated as “Channing House,” in honor of 
the church’s and the denomination’s most 
distinguished preacher. 


Bancor, Marne. An informal recep- 
tion was held in the Unitarian parish 
house on Sunday afternoon, December 12, 
honoring Rey. and Mrs. James W. Mac- 
donald. Mr. Macdonald, who has been 
the minister there for over four years, 
is leaving for Harvard, Massachusetts, 
where he has accepted a new pastorate. 
More than 150 parishioners and friends 
attended the affair. 
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THE FORTY-FIFTH YEAR of the 
Hackley School brought 102 students to 
register on opening day, which is the 
largest registration in seven years and 
one of the largest in the school’s history. 
Since Dr. Mitchell Gratwick’s adminis- 
tration there has been a large yearly in- 
crease over the sixty-five students who 
were in attendance upon his arrival. 
Fifty-two of the present students are new 
boys and the addition of the lower school 
in the fifth and sixth grades has brought 
seven new students to the school. There 
are twelve new members in the faculty 
and administrative staff. 

“Development of individual aptitudes” 
takes on increased meaning in the school 
program with the introduction this sea- 
son of a hobby and special activities 
program, meeting two full afternoons and 
one evening each week. Under this sys- 
tem a boy may elect to have three after- 
noons of athletics and two of hobbies, or 
four afternoons of athletics and one of 
hobbies, or to spend all his afternoons’ 
time in physical sports. In addition to 
the Tuesday and Thursday schedule of 
special activities, Friday evenings are 
now devoted to individual or group 
enterprise in hobbies and time has been 
allotted for such work on Saturday morn- 
ings also. 

The ground floor of the Minot Savage 
building is now devoted entirely to work- 
shops for student activities. In addition 
to this special space, the science labora- 
tories are used for science club work; the 
Founder’s Room is used for orchestra 
practice, choir meetings and special music 
work. Directly above the Minot Savage 
hobby floor is the newly equipped art 
studio and exhibition gallery. We be- 
lieve it is safe to say that no other pre- 
paratory school of. comparable size has 
so extensive and well-equipped work 
space for student projects. The hobbies 
and special activities program includes 
woodworking and other woodcrafts, 
photography, printing, carving and sculp- 
ture, painting and drawing, science club, 
choir, orchestra, library and dramatics. 

In addition to these organized groups, 
special consideration is given to individ- 
ual desires in other activities that do 
not come within one of the organized 
clubs. The Hilltop Herald is one of these 
special projects. The other, and main 
student publication, the Dial, is another 
school activity. 

In every possible way attempts are 
made to co-ordinate these activities with 
regular class work and to promote easy 
co-operation of one group with another. 


It is a matter of significance in curric- 


ulum operations that the head of the 
physical education department concurs 
in the development of this special activ- 
ities program—even if it does curtail the 
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amount of time traditionally allotted for 
athletics. It is a pleasure now for the 
school to offer concrete evidence that 


careful attention is given to the individ-. 


ual interests and needs of each boy 
whether they be physical, scientific or 
artistic. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE 
ALLIANCE will hold its winter meet- 
ing on Thursday, January 20, at the 
First Church in Boston, Massachusetts, 
at 10:30 a. m. The two speakers will 
be Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, headmaster 
of the Hackley School, and Mrs. Sophia 
L. Fahs, Editor of Children’s Materials 
in the Division of Education of the 


A.U.A. 
A DAY NURSERY was equipped by 


the Unitarian Service committee of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the Crispus 
Attucks Recreation Center. It is held 
in a pleasant, many-windowed room, 
curtained in a gay yellow nursery print, 
the walls a soft apple green, the lino- 
leum floor carrying the same color, and 
the ‘little beds spread with cedar-colored 
blankets. The. Alliance hemmed cur- 
tains, blankets and sheets bought by the 
Service committee. Mugs, bowls and 
plates are in pretty pastel colors. An 


effort was made to keep the furnishings 
simple and practical but at the same 
time gay and pretty. 

The Nursery is equipped for twenty- 
five children and actually has an aver- 
age attendance of twenty-two or twenty- 
White children are not debarred 


three. 


Interior of the Minot Savage Building, Hackley School  — th 


but preference is given to colored chil- 
dren, since they may not attend the 
white day nursery. Working mothers are 
given first chance to enroll their chil- 
dren but this also is not an exclusive 
rule, since the good of the individual 
child is to be considered, and sometimes 
a child whose mother is at home greatly 
needs the companionship and training to 
be found in a nursery school. 

The Nursery is fortunate in having as 
supervisor a woman trained to teach 
sinall children, and in having the general 
supervision of the director of the Recrea- 
tion Center, a trained social worker. Both 
women are colored, and they are doing 
a fine piece of work for their own people 
and for the promotion of good inter-— 
racial relations in the city. 

Financially the Nursery draws its sup- 
port in small amounts from several 
sources—the Welfare Foundation, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, casual contributions and fees from 
parents. The willingness of parents to 
pay this fee, even when it had to be 
increased, testifies to their appreciation 
of the good care the Nursery is giving 
their. children. 

This care consists of good food, of 
training in regular and polite habits of 
eating, of a regular sleep period each 
afternoon, of physical examination by a 
physician and a visiting nurse, and of 
general training in cleanliness, manners 
and ability to get along with each other. 

A Day Nursery Board helps the di- 
rector and _ supervisor to formulate 
policies, and an auxiliary with a mem- 
bership fee of one dollar is forming a 
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broad base of community interest in the 
Nursery. _ 

The following story will show how 


- much the help and support of the Church 


of Our Father is appreciated. Dr. 
Charles R. Joy was to pay a visit to 
Lancaster, and a tea was to be given in 
his honor. It was difficult to find work- 
ers. Mrs. Carter, the head of the 
nursery, heard of the predicament and 
came to the church bringing a worker 
with her. They helped with the meal 
and washed the dishes. Afterwards she 
was asked to give a talk on the Nursery, 
which she did with no preparation what- 
ever. 


THE INTERFAITH FELLOWSHIP 
OF MINISTERS AND RABBIS is pre- 
senting four seminars on “Race and Reli- 
gion in Our Social Relations” at Em- 
manuel Church, 15 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach is chairman of the program 
committee. On Monday, January 3, 
Professor Talcott Parsons of Harvard 
University will speak on “Social Sources 
of Religious and Racial Antagonism.” 
On Monday, January 31, President 
W. K. Jordan of Radcliffe College will 
speak on “The Historical Nature of 
Intolerance.” The final seminar, coming 
on March 6, will present a discussion of 
the question “What the Minister of Reli- 
gion Ought to Do.” Dr. J. L. McCori- 
son of the National Conference of Christ- 
tians and Jews, and Rabbi Solomon A. 
Fineberg of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. will speak. Meetings are held 
at four o’clock. 


THE BOSTON INSTITUTE of 
“Win the War—Win the Peace” pre- 
sented a program of lectures and discus- 
sions on the issues of war and peace on 
December 13 and 14. Unitarians who 
spoke at the meetings were Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Dr. Julius E. Warren, Dr. 
Charles R. Joy and Mr. Seth T. Gano. 


- Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, chairman of 


and Rehabilitation. 


the Institute, presided at the Mass 
Meeting held on Monday, in New Eng- 
land Mutual Hall. Dr. Eliot presided 
at the round table discussion on Relief 
Mr. Gano spoke 
on “The Task before Us,” Dr. Warren 
on “Education in the Postwar World.” 


MINISTERS OF THE MOHAWK 


VALLEY met in Syracuse, New York, 


ence on church affairs. 


on Sunday, December 12, for a confer- 
Presidents and 
secretaries of church boards were also 
present for the afternoon and evening 
sessions. Rev. Dale DeWitt, Regional 


_ Director, and Mr. Frederick T. McGill, 


executive secretary of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal, were in charge of the 
meeting. Dr. David Rhys Williams, 


minister of the First Unitarian Congre- 
-gational Society of Rochester, New York, 


preached in! May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, at the morning service, on the 
subject, “The Religious Foundations of 
a New World Order.” 


Frances W. Wood 


A THREE MONTHS’ TRIP in the 
field has just been completed by Miss 
Frances W. Wood, Field Secretary of the 
Division of Education of the A.U.A. She 
returned to Boston on December 10 
having visited twenty-one churches, most 
of which were situated in the Pacific 
Coast region. 

On September 28 Miss Wood left Bos- 
ton, arriving in Spokane, Washington, 
three days later. Vancouver, British 
Columbia, was next on the list, followed 
by Seattle, Washington, Portland and 
Eugene, Oregon. 

From October 20 to November 21 she 
travelled in the state of California, hold- 
ing consultations with teaching staffs, 
visiting and observing church schools. 
First came San Francisco, Berkeley, Oak- 
land, Stockton, Sacramento and San 
Jose in the Bay area, then, to the south, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Riverside, 
Pasadena, Santa Monica, San Fernando 
and Long Beach. 

Two churches in Texas came next, 
Houston and Dallas. Miss Wood then 
started northward to Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa in the state of Oklahoma. 

In Tulsa a three-day conference on 
religious education was held in the First 
Unitarian Church. Attractive printed 
programs giving a foreword on the ob- 
jectives of liberal religious education 
were distributed in advance. On Wednes- 
day, December 1, a meeting especially 
for church school teachers and parents 
was held, with a display of books and 
teaching materials. 

In Los Angeles, also, Miss Wood 
spoke to a large audience of six hun- 
dred persons at a special education meet- 


ing of the Foreign Policy Council held in 
the Unitarian church. All teachers in the 
city were invited as special guests to 
hear Miss Wood and Dr. Vierling Kersey, 
superintendent of the Los Angeles city 
schools. The topic for the two speakers 
was “Education and the War Emer- 
gency.” 

A third large audience of two hundred 
women was addressed by Miss Wood on 
the occasion of the November meeting 
of the Associate Alliance of Northern 
California held in Oakland. Her sub- 
ject was “The Home Front in Wartime.” 


THE UNITARIAN CLUB OF BOS- 
TON held its annual Ladies’ Night on 
December 8. How the future of the world 
depends on postwar teamwork between 
the United States and Russia was ex- 
plained by Dr. Samuel H. Cross, profes- 
sor of Slavic languages and literature at 
Harvard University. If America and 
Russia do not co-operate it will go ill 
for the world for the next quarter- 
century, Professor Cross declared. He 
advocated the removal of doctrinaire 
hostility to sovietism, respect—if not love 
—for the Russian regime and an asso- 
ciation of free nations organized and 
armed against aggressors. 

This was the third of this season’s 
gatherings of the Club being held in the 
parish house of the Arlington Street 
Church. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of this church, has been presid- 
ing as president. 

Education was the theme of the meet- 
ing on November 10. Members were im- 
pressed by the thoughtful discussion of 
education in war and postwar times pre- 
sented by Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, head- 
master of the Hackley School. Mrs. 
Frank B. Frederick, Director of the De- 
partment of Adult Education and Social 
Relations of the A. U. A., described the 
interesting possibilities of an adult educa- 
tion program in local churches. 

The October 13 meeting heard Dr. 
George F. Patterson, Regional Director 
of the Southwest Conference, discuss 
“The Four Freedoms.” Not only, said 
Dr. Patterson, do we Americans have 
the outer freedom to decide whether 
we shall be Methodists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, Roman Catholics, Christian 
Scientists, Fundamentalists, or Modern- 
ists, but, as Unitarians, we have the 
inner freedom of diversity of convictions. 
He said: “In no sense does this divide 
us, rather does it make us aware of a 
more fundamental basis of togetherness 
that is greater than any conformity or 
uniformity. This sense of unity in diver- 
sity is necessarily limited to those who 
recognize the holiness of all truth, the 
dignity of all sincere and honest effort, 
and the divine right of the endless search 
for the better way.” Rev. Frank E. 
Smith, Executive Secretary of the New 
England Unitarian Council, was the 
preliminary speaker. 
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Rev. Epmunp A. Opirz, minister of 
The Unitarian Church of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, has planned two impor- 
tant classes for 1944 for members of his 
congregation. The classes will be held 
in his home. The psychology group will 
meet on Tuesday nights, the title of the 
course being “Understanding Human 
Nature.” The social problems seminar 
meeting on Thursday evenings will be 
founded on Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty. Texts will be recom- 
mended but not required. 

Mr. Opitz’ sermon topics during Jan- 
uary include “Thomas Starr King—Uni- 
tarian Preacher and Patriot,” “The Rule 
of the Golden Mean” and “Japan, 
Protégé of the West.” 


Dr. SHELDON SHEPARD, minister of The 
People’s Church of San Fernando Val- 
ley, California (Unitarian-Universalist) , 
conducts a regular column called “Shel- 
don Shepard’s Sentence Sermons” in the 
semiweekly San Fernando Valley Times. 
The Times has a circulation of about 
seventy-five thousand copies in the vari- 
ous valley communities served by The 
People’s Church. 

As transportation facilities within the 
valley are very poor, gasoline restric- 
tions cause more interference with the 
church’s program than in most commu- 
nities. Partly to offset these losses and 
partly as a possible permanent technique 
for such a widely scattered constituency, 
Dr. Shepard has instituted a “Ministry 
by Mail.” The purposes are to provide 
home study material for regular attend- 
ants, to give continuing ministry of the 
pulpit message when services are missed, 
and to care for those who can attend 
services rarely or not at all. The min- 
ister sends bulletins, personal letters, 
sermons and lessons from the pulpit and 
classes of the church. The “Ministry by 
Mail” is proving helpful and enjoyable. 


Rev. Earu C. Davis, minister of The 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian) 
in Petersham, Mass., was the recipient 
of a unique and useful gift upon the 
tenth anniversary of his coming to the 
church. During a community organ 
recital on a Sunday evening, one of his 
oldest parishioners marched up the aisle 
pushing a fine, red wheelbarrow, made by 
himself, with Mr. Davis’ name painted 
on the side in letters of gold. In the 
barrow were vegetables of all kinds and 
colors. At the top of the pile was a large 
pumpkin which was found to be hol- 
lowed out, and inside was the sum of 
$500 from his admiring congregation and 
townspeople. 


Rev. Harry B. Scuoteriep, minister 
of the Adams Memorial Church, Dun- 
kirk, New York, was chairman of the 
local speakers’ committee of the United 
War Fund Drive. He was also active 
in every phase of the community’s ef- 
fort to raise $49,500—over three times 
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Rev. Edmund A. Opitz 


what it has raised in previous years. 
When Mr. Scholefield had finished 
speaking at one defense plant, the work- 
ers were canvassed. The result: their 
gift this year was eight times as large 
as that of last year. 


Courtenay GUILD, an outstanding Uni- 
tarian layman of Boston, Massachusetts, 
was honored at a dinner held at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel on December 6, the 
occasion being his eightieth birthday. 
Six hundred friends attended. Mr. Guild 
is a successful man of business, an able 
and upright public servant, the presi- 
dent for many years of the musical or- 
ganizations of the city, and withal a man 
with a genius for friendship. He has 
long been the moderator of the Arlington 
Street Church and it is verifiably re- 
ported that for at least six consecutive 
years, and perhaps longer, he was never 
(except when out of the city in the 
summer) absent at the Sunday morning 
service. The Church, the Laymen’s 
League, the Benevolent Fraternity, as 
well as his Harvard class and the busi- 
ness organizations he diligently serves, 
were represented on the committee that 
arranged the birthday dinner and made 
it a notable occasion. The Governor, 
the Mayor and other leading citizens ac- 
claimed the achievements of a long, use- 
ful and still active career. 


W. G. Munn, ‘lifetime member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
Kentucky, was recently guest at a lunch- 
eon given at the Arts Club by the men 
of the church. Mr. Munn celebrated his 
eighty-eighth birthday in November. He 
is in his place at church each Sunday 
and is a “trustee emeritus,” having the 
welfare of the church as a first interest. 


Karuerine Gipson (Mrs. Frank S. C. 
Wicks), member of the The First. Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
added to her list of children’s books a 
new title, Bow Bells. This is the old 
but ever new story of Dick Whitting- 
ton. Mrs. Wicks is a member of the staff 
of the Department of Education at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. All her re- 
search on Whittington was accomplished 
in the local libraries. The publisher of 
Bow Bells is Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 


Mrs. Rosert J. Rawr, wife of the 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Dallas, Texas, has been named direc- 
tor of social service for the city-county 
hospital system. 


Mrs. Witr1amt W. Pecx, wife of the 
minister of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian) in Groton, Massachusetts, 
died on November 19. 


Dr. ANNE Roe (Mrs. George Gaylord 
Simpson) , member of All Souls’ Church, 
New York City, is the author of “A 
Survey of Alcohol Education,” published 
by the Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 


IsaseL Hoopes GrRINNELL (Mrs. R. S. 
Grinnell) , also a member of All Souls” 
Church, is the author of Greek Temples, 


published by the Metropolitan Museum ° 


of Art. 


Rev. W. E. Davies has resigned as 
minister of the Wollaston, Massachusetts, 
Unitarian church to become Chairman of 
Associate Ministers of the Protestant in 
New York City. He will go to his new 
job late in January. 


Rev. Joun W. Cyrus, formerly minis- 
ter of the Community Church, Litch- 
field Park, Ariz., has been called to The 
First Unitarian Church of Omaha, Neb. 


Dr. Grorce F. Parrerson has re- 
signed as minister of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Tulsa, Okla., to become interim 
minister of The First Parish in Framing- 
ham, Mass., where Rev. John O. Fisher 
has resigned to attend the Chaplains’ 
School at Harvard University. 


_Jupce Wim H. Hotty, a dis- 
tinguished Unitarian layman of Chicago, 
Illinois, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Meadville Theological School and 
also of Abraham Lincoln Center, is re- 
tirmg from the Federal bench after ten 


years. The National Lawyers’ Guild, of — 


which Judge Holly is honorary president, 
recently held a dinner in his honor, which 
was attended by more than eight hun- 
dred persons. 


Rey. W. Rupert Hoittoway, minister 


of the First Unitarian Church of Wichita, 
Kansas, is teaching a class in creative 
writing in the Extension Division of 
Wichita University. 
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Unity and Freedom in New Federated 
Theological Faculty at Chicago 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS, Professor, Meadville Theological School 


T is true that the newly formed Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago now constitutes the 
largest Protestant seminary in the United 
States, both in size of faculty and of 
student body. But more significant than 
its size is its novel character, for with 
its establishment another milestone in 
interdenominational co-operation has 
been passed. 

Americans have long been familiar 
with nondenominational theological edu- 
cation, for there have been examples of 
it in the United States for half a century 
or more. The Harvard Divinity School, 
under the administration of President 
Charles W. Eliot, was the pioneer. Pro- 
fessors were chosen for their scholarly 
standing alone, regardless of denomina- 
tional affiliation, and in consequence 
students of various church connections 
were attracted to the school, which had 
een primarily a Unitarian preserve. 

The novel feature of recent develop- 
ments at Chicago is that denominational 
loyalties and specific “churchmanship” 
are not lost and minimized but rather 
are encouraged and emphasized. The 
new theological faculty of the university 
jis not nondenominational but  inter- 
denominational; it is a federation of 
faculties, each of which has had and 
continues to have denominational con- 
nections. It is not an amalgamation of 
schools. On the contrary, it was plainly 
stated in the university’s proposal for 
federation that the plan Contemplated 


' no change in the “financial independence, 


ecclesiastical affiliation, business opera- 
tions or self-government” of the respec- 
‘tive institutions, and these provisions, as 
the federation took form, were strictly 
adhered to. : 

The institutions thus drawn together 
are four in number, representing five 
denominations: the Divinity School, 
Baptist in origin; the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Congregational; the Dis- 
ciples Divinity House of the Church of 
the Disciples of Christ; and the Mead- 
ville Theological School, having both 
Unitarian and Universalist connections. 

The great educator, William Rainey 


Harper, whose genius started the Univer- | 


sity of Chicago on its way to become in 
half-a century one of the great universi- 
ties of the world, had a vision of the 
university attracting to itself various 
existing schools of theology. He was 
himself an Old Testament scholar, and 
like his equally dynamic and pioneering 
successor President Robert M. Hutchins 


he believed that the theological disci- 
_ plines possess a central significance in the 


% 


life of the university. The University 
Divinity School was a Baptist institution, 
the nucleus of the university’s profes- 
sional schools. Within three years the 
Disciples established the Divinity House 
at the university, and within a quarter 
of a century the Chicago Theological 
Seminary moved to the neighborhood 
and affiliated with the Divinity School. 
In 1926 Meadville moved from Pennsyl- 
vania to Chicago and without establish- 
ing any formal relationship made use of 
the university’s facilities. Thus the four 
schools, located in an area not larger 
than Harvard Yard, have been accus- 
tomed to working together and could not 
help forming intimate personal associa- 
tions. The Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty was born of an already seasoned 
fellowship in which both the faculty and 
the students had long been accustomed 
to meeting each other as colleagues and 
friends. 

With the establishment of the Fed- 
eration it was therefore not difficult for 
the participating schools to pool their 
faculties and also to establish what we 
call the “common core” of required cur- 
riculum. Accordingly, all members of the 
several institutions have been made mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, the Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty is considered to be the faculty of 
each separate institution, all students are 
registered as students in the university, 
and the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
will be conferred by the university in 
co-operation with the respective institu- 
tions. The “common core” curriculum 
constitutes about two thirds of the pro- 
gram for the Bachelor of Divinity degree, 
with the remaining third devoted to 
courses of special importance for the var- 
ious denominational groups represented, 
as well as to “elective” courses chosen 
from the multitude now made available 
by the federation. 

The elements of promise in this new 
undertaking are legion. The mention 
of only three of these will indicate why 
the federation, as originally proposed by 
Dean Ernest Cadman Colwell of the 
Divinity School, immediately elicited 
warm enthusiasm from those most di- 
rectly concerned. 

First, we mention the peculiar value 
for Meadville. The School now enters 
into an association that gives it a stand- 
ing and a stability even greater than 
have accrued to it from its now century- 
old history and traditions. In_ the 
America of the future, denominational 
theological schools without university as- 
sociation are probably doomed to en- 


* 
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feeblement and even to extinction. Thus 
the Chicago federation pattern will 
probably be adopted in time by other 
schools. The fact that Meadville has 
been able to join in this Federation is 
due in part to the farsightedness of the 
former President, Dr. Franklin C. South- 
worth, who was instrumental in bringing 
the School to the University in 1926; it 
is due also to the keen insight and the 
engaging diplomatic talents of Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, who has helped to 
bring about the Federation in the 
penultimate year of his service as the 
President of Meadville. 

Second, we may observe that with the 
federation of these theological schools 
within the University of Chicago the 
newly emerging consciousness of the 
significance of religion in higher. educa- 
tion is given explicit and challenging 
expression. President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins gave utterance to this important fact 
when he said at the dedication cere- 
monies of the Federation in October: 
“Theology is the queen of the sciences 
not merely because it induces a certain 
humility in all the others by reminding 
them of what they cannot know, and at- 
tempting, often vainly, to redeem them 
from the sin of pride. Theology and the 
theological school are at the apex of the 
university and its studies because they 
seek to supply the answers to the ulti- 
mate questions about the most funda- 
mental matters with which the university 
is concerned.” The role of religion in 
higher education here indicated is already 
engaging the attention of the university 
authorities. Even now we may safely 
predict that new and significant advances 
will be made in this area both in the 
University of Chicago at large and in the 
Federated Theological Faculty. 

Third, the Federated Theological 
Faculty, as the first joint effort in theo- 
logical education, represents one of the 
most significant steps yet taken towards 
Protestant co-operation and unity. This 
co-operation is not devised to lead to 
uniformity but to a new appreciation of 
the “uses of diversity.” The forms that 
the liberal Protestantism of the future 
will assume will be widely varied. Of 
this we may be sure. But whatever the 
forms may be, the Federated Theological 
Faculty at Chicago is bound to make for 
a better understanding between the 
scholars and ministers of the different 
denominations; it is bound to make for a 
better understanding of the differences 
as well as of the likenesses, of the things 
that express our freedom as well as of the 
things that should unite us. Beyond 
peradventure, then, the Federation will 
have a profound effect upon the devel- 
opment of the Christian life in America, 
a life in which there must be unity and 
freedom, a life in which we must strive 
by means of a diversity of gifts, but 
also with the power of that one Spirit 
that worketh all things in all, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. 
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United 
Unitarian 


Appeal 


REPORT BY REGIONAL 
AREAS 


As has already been announced, each 
of the separate Unitarian regions which 
exceeds its share of contributions to the 
1943-44 United Unitarian Appeal will 
receive back 75 per cent of the excess 
to spend on new projects in the area. 
A similar arrangement, which has been 
in effect for two years in the Middle 
Atlantic region, brought into the treasury 
of the Middle Atlantic States Council 
last year an extra $2,174.17 for use in 
that part of the country from which it 
came. 

The extension of this benefit to all 
seven organized areas will mean a 
development of interest in contributions 
by regions. This month we can give a 
preliminary report as of December 15, 
when the total contributed to the Appeal 
stood at $23,887.04 or 18 per cent of the 
$135,000 goal. The Meadville Conference 
led the field in percentage of share 
already contributed. 

The record follows: 


Meadville Conference ........cccccccccse0ee 23% 


New England Unitarian Council.... 19% 
Middle Atlantic States Council........ 16% 
Western Unitarian Conference ........ 11% 
Pacific Coast Conference ............... 11% 
Southwestern Conference ..............+. 3% 
United Conference of Icelandic........ 
Churches. sesacvic cca tens. 2% 
Churches Not Organized in ........... 
Fiemional. Areas, (22)... gerd tudes 2% 
HONOR ROLL 


As of December 15 also, the following 
churches were on the honor roll of the 
Appeal, having reached or exceeded their 
shares: 


Arnes, Manitoba, Canada 
Flint, Mich. 

Hanska, Minn. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Louisville, Ky. (First) 
New London, Conn. 
Santa Ana, Calif, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N. J. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Wilton, N. H. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


LEE SULLIVAN McCOLLESTER 


The death on December 26 of Dean 
McCollester of Tufts Divinity School 
brings to all Unitarians a sense of per- 
sonal Joss. In the best sense of the 
phrase, he was “an Elder Statesman,” 
first of all among Universalists but in a 
very real way for all of us to whom the 
cause of free religion and liberal Chris- 
tianity is dear. His vision was clear and 
far-reaching, his affections and loyalties 
never wavered, and his spiritual leader- 
ship was a mighty force in all the land. 
His memory among us will remain a 
benediction. 

F. M. E. 


ALEXANDER COLIN CAMPBELL 


The Church of Our Father (Uni- 
tarian), Ottawa, and the Unitarian 
movement in Canada lost a well-beloved 
and valuable member when on November 
28 Alexander Colin Campbell died at the 
age of eighty-six. 

Mr. Campbell was born in Shannon- 
ville, Ontario, September 26, 1857, and 
educated in Toronto and Montreal. He 
had a distinguished career as a journalist 
before he joined the Hansard staff of the 
House of Commons in 1894. He became 
associate editor of debates in 1917 and 
editor two years later. He retired in 
1926. His position both as parliamentary 
reporter and editor of debates gave him 
contact with many great leaders in 
Canada’s history. 

Mr. Campbell was a lifelong Unitarian 
and took an active part in the affairs 
of the Ottawa church from its earliest 
days. His devotion to the cause of 
liberal religion was shown through his 
faithful service for many years as 
Superintendent of the Sunday School, 
member of the Parish Board, and as one 
of the Trustees. 

On the evening of November 30 many 
friends and associates, including Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King and 
other distinguished public — servants, 
joined at a simple memorial ‘service in 
the church to pay tribute to his memory. 


H: S.B; 


CLARA ALDRICH RODGER 


Mrs. Rodger had been the first woman 
County Clerk of Queens County, New 
York, and a leader in the suffrage move- 
ment. She had served as president of 
the New York League of Unitarian 
Women and as a member of the board 
of directors of the General Alliance for 
the metropolitan district. For many 
years she was organist of the Hollis Uni- 
tarian Church. When she died on No- 
vember 27, at the age of eighty-one, she 
was one of the best-loved Unitarians any- 


* 


where, and one of the most loyal. 

Some of us will cherish with special 
gratitude the memory of her playing the 
little organ in the Chapel on Star Island, 
where her love of music and her enthu- 
siastic devotion to her church found ex- 
pression in a way that inspired many 
others. Her faith was joyous and free, 
and her spirit of eager expectancy was 
contagious. 

A memorial service was held in All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, on De- 
cember 1, : 


CHARLES WESLEY CASSON 


Charles Wesley Casson was a Cana- 
dian by birth and his name indicates a 
Methodist background. He was educated 
at Victoria University and at the Wes- 
leyan Theological College and was or- 
dained in 1898. After joining the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship he served our churches 
in Ottawa, Ontario, Milford, New 
Hampshire, Revere, Roslindale, East 
Boston, West Somerville and Canton. 
Massachusetts, and for three years 
(1907-10) he was secretary of the De- 
partment of Publicity of the American 
Unitarian Association. He originated and 
edited the “Paragraph Pulpit” which 
later merged into the still more concise 
“Wayside Pulpit.” He was fertile in 
ideas and ingenious in devising epigrams 
and pithy headlines. His pastorates were 
usually short for he was temperamen- 
tally restless but he had the unusual ex- 
perience of being twice recalled to 
parishes he had previously served. He 
was consistently a nonconformist and 
wherever he saw a fence his inclination 
was to jump it or, better, knock it down. 
His mind was nimble and his speech in- 
cisive—a keen blade, good at puncturing 
humbug. After his retirement he be- 
came a popular lecturer, an expert - 
photographer, and a vivid, sometimes 
poetic, interpreter of scenes of natural 
beauty. As he grew old he mellowed. 
He died at his home in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, on November 29. Two sons sur- 
vive him. ‘ 

They say that the best argument for 
religion is six feet of honest, sincere and 
genuine manhood. That was the argu- 
ment Charles Casson employed. ‘ 


S. A. E. 


JULIA N. BUDLONG , 


Word of the death of Julia Budlong 
in New York on December 23 will bring 
sadness to many people, not only in 
Kalamazoo and Pomona and Santa Ana, 
where she had served our churches as 
minister, but to all who knew her brave 
and intrepid spirit. . 


cases falling upon 


CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


An Educational Manifesto 


In its fall Bulletin, the American 
Council on Education issues an arresting 
manifesto, based on the assumption that 
in spite of planning and international 
organizations “a world half educated will 
be only half free.” The Educational 
Policies Commission urges the “con- 
scious and systematic use of organized 
education to help establish and main- 
tain the peoples’ peace after the peoples’ 
war,” and suggests three steps: (1) the 
development of an informed and en- 
lightened public opinion on world af- 
fairs, (2) the creation of a council on 
education by the United Nations, and 
(3) the fraternal alliance of scholars, 
librarians and teachers from all na- 
tions for the study and examination of 
texts and materials to determine whether 
their effect would be dangerous to the 
peace of the world. 

The proposed program of educational 
reconstruction warns that between chil- 
dren and adults, whom we help as a 
matter of course, there is a middle group 
which is likely to be neglected. This 
group must be furnished both education 
and employment. For developing good 
citizens and competent leaders, as well 
as self-reliant individuals with a signifi- 
cant life-purpose and direction, with 
vocational effectiveness and adult status, 
a system of work-and-study camps is 
advocated. But, most important of all, 
the scheme must provide for the enlist- 
ing of young people in the very process 
of replanning and rebuilding. 


Nations Plan Domestic Economies 


» According to the Information Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches, the 
nations fighting the Axis are determined 
that out of this war shall come a finer 
and richer life for the average man. A 
survey made by Lewis L. Lorwin shows 
a common postwar aim to improve the 
economic and social status of the masses 
of the people, with the emphases in most 
“full employment” 
and “social security.” The plans fall 
into three groups: (1) The first in- 
cludes the United States, Great Britain, 


_ Canada and Australia and some coun- 


; 


—— See ere 


tries of western Europe; here the assump- 


_ tion is that private enterprise will re- 


main dominant but furnished with a 
_ larger social purpose and governmental 
aid. (2) The second group includes sev- 
eral countries in central Europe, a 
number of Latin-American countries and 
China, where a larger share of the enter- 
prise will be assigned to the state and 


to various forms of collective organiza- 


tion such as industrial co-operatives, 
with nationalization of basic resources 


and heavy industries. (3) The third 
group, under the leadership of the Soviet 
Union, stresses complete nationalization 
of economic life and central planning. 
The report points out the danger of 
the nations’ working out their postwar 
plans independently “without regard to 
mutual interests and relations.” Of 
course there are conflicting elements 
within each nation’s planning, but it is 
pointed out that an adequate program 
for peace and welfare must set up ‘some 
kind of international co-ordination of 
economic and social planning. 


World Alliance Annual Meeting 


From the World Alliance News Letter 
we learn that the annual meeting was 
held in conjunction with an institute on 
“Win the War—Win the Peace,” 
President Philip C. Nash of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo as chairman. The chief 
topics were: Relief and Rehabilitation; 
Management and Labor in the Postwar 
World; World Organization; Education 
in the Postwar World; and Religion in 
the Postwar World. 

A resolution was adopted pledging 
every effort: (1) to continue holding 
institutes and conferences on similar sub- 
jects, (2) to help local churches that are 
making such studies, (3) to help chap- 
lains and men in the services with study 
materials. (4) to help the churches 
develop adequate postwar service pro- 
grams, (5) to organize communities for 
better understanding of other members 
of the United Nations, and (6) to foster 
interreligious conferences on religious ob- 
jectives in world order. 

The United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration sponsored by 
the governments of the United Nations 
can not provide the uprooted and de- 
spoiled victims of war with all the human 
aids necessary; the churches must furnish 
personal care and spiritual counsel. The 
strategy of the churches is unique in that 
they must combine in a complete pro- 
gram both material and spiritual relief. 


A Fixed Date for Easter 


In a forthcoming book, The Calendar 
for Everybody (Putnam’s, $1.50), Miss 
Elisabeth Achelis, president of the World 
Calendar Association, proposes not only 
a new and better civil calendar but a 
stabilized Easter. She reminds us that 
the celebration was movable because it 
was necessary in ancient times for pil- 
grims to rely upon the protection of the 
moon for safe travel by night in order 
that they might arrive in Jerusalem in 
time for the observance; now that the 
original perils no longer exist, it would 
be an advantage to freeze the date of the 


with. 


festival. Even without reforming the 
calendar so that all quarters are ninety- 
one days or thirteen weeks, it is possible 
to restrict the variation within our pres- 
ent calendar to seven instead of thirty- 
five days. The author asks the churches 
to consider establishing Easter at the 
second Sunday in April in the present 
calendar, which in the opinion of many 
scholars falls nearest the supposed date 
of the Resurrection. 


Labor and the Churches 


Mr. William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a mes- 
sage to the churches of America calls for 
an “earnest effort to strengthen the 
spiritual ideals of our entire community” 
and laments the glamour of wealth, the 
vice of prejudice, the success of the self- 
seeking, the abuses of statutory law and 
the denial of community responsibility. 
President Green pleads for “a function- 
ing faith in a functioning democracy,” 
which can serve the spiritual needs of 
worker and employer alike and provide 
a nonpartisan forum where the problems 
of economic democracy can be worked 
out without references to special inter- 
ests. We can avoid strife at home and 
abroad only, he tells us, “if we practice 
the brotherhood of Christianity.” Be- 
sides, Christianity is the keeper of man’s 
conscience and the source of that service 
that “ will be truly in keeping with the 
higher destinies of mankind.” 


A.N.K. 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 

A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 


and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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UNITARIAN YOUTH 
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NOTABLE WORK 
4 \UTSTANDING in the fall activities 


of American Unitarian Youth have 
been the regular conferences and rallies. 
‘These are the high points in the season, 
for young people of many groups meet 
in a broader fellowship and programs of 
top quality are featured. These memo- 
rable gatherings are a major source of 
enthusiasm and ideas for the all-impor- 
tant Sunday-to-Sunday life of the local 
groups. 

Decidedly the most distinguished was 
the Greater Boston Ministry to Students’ 
Fall Conference, “America Looks 
Ahead,” where the major address was 
given by Senator Harold H. Burton, 
newly nominated Moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association. Start- 
ing with Americans’ faith in God, in man, 
and in themselves, Senator Burton 
argued for the fullest expression in ac- 
tuality of our great ideals of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Quoting Lincoln, he attacked restrictions 
of liberty and the persecution of minori- 
ties and spoke of the world-wide respon- 
sibility of liberty. He urged a concrete 
study of structures for world organiza- 
tion and regional blocs, to treat problems 
in terms of the areas affected. Showing 
the inescapable interconnection of domes- 
tic and foreign problems, he advocated 
the modification of the two-thirds treaty 
approval in the Senate, lest a small group 
block the true interests of the nation. 

A large audience heard him enthu- 
siastically and then split up into groups 
discussing, specifically, the conditions of 
peace in Europe, the Orient, and Pan- 
America. This unity of purpose and ac- 
complishment was maintained in the 
concluding expert panel on the next step 
in getting responsible participation by 
the United States in a postwar world or- 
der. The Conference, since it was for col- 
lege-age young people, struck a high level 
and demanded hard, clear thinking. The 
response was rewarding and encouraging. 

In October the first All-Chicago Rally 
on record was held with sixty high- 
school-age young people present. Profes- 
sor James Luther Adams spoke trench- 
antly of bur responsibilities to the 
world under the title, “Faith at Work.” 
Workshops on programs, minorities and 
postwar living occupied the group till 
supper, after which Dr. Von Ogden Vogt 
and Dr. Sydney B. Snow conducted an 
impressive candlelight service. 

The Connecticut Valley Youth met 
twice, most notably at Springfield in 
November. Not only did they take ac- 
tion themselves on the issue of racial 
minorities in general and anti-Semitism 
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in particular, but at the same time they 
proposed to the adult Conference meet- 
ing a two-point program for local action 
which was unanimously adopted. Sub- 
sequently a motion of thanks was ten- 
dered the young people for raising the 
issue and proposing useful techniques 
for meeting it. 

In New York the Fall Rally was or- 
ganized on a new and valuable plan 
whereby the workshops on _ various 
techniques actually produced the eve- 
ning’s program. This not only gave pur- 
pose and practicality to the general 
methods discussed but made the Rally 
itself much more rewarding to its par- 
ticipants. 

One hundred and fifty Boston high- 
school young people gathered early in 
the fall for a Conference at the Ar- 
lington Street Church. Rev. Robert 
Killam of Springfield led the opening 
meeting. To what extent our older young 
people have gone off to the wars was 
illustrated by some _ thirteen-year-old 
delegates who wistfully remarked that 
they were the only young people present! 

Despite the problems of a war year, 
our youth groups have kept going as 
strongly as ever and with a new serious- 
ness in their approach to their purposes. 
One of the most active of our leaders is 
Rev. Irving Murray, Minister to Stu- 
dents in Greater Boston, the man who 
arranged the Burton Conference. The 
speech he secured from Professor Ralph 
Barton Perry at one of last year’s con- 
ferences has been distributed .to the 
number of thirteen thousand. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s aggressive attacks on racial and 
religious intolerance in his “Queries for 
Conscience” have had a growing effect 
among the. undergraduate bodies of 
Greater Boston, Unitarian and _ other- 
wise. By questionnaire Mr. Murray 
finds the prejudices and blind spots in 
our young people’s outlook and care- 
fully designs his program to increase 
their understanding and to arouse their 
principles. He measures his results 
moderately, yet the report of work 
and fellowship on his week-end work- 
camp program of last summer is one 
of the most heartening submitted re- 
cently. Now the Ministry to Students’ 
winter program is in full swing, with 
social life and serious study happily 
mingled. Progress is steady, slow and 
deep. An organization is coming to 
birth that is one of the most effective 
of our many programs for youth. 

In Chicago during December the 
Geneva Conference Committee of 
A.U.Y. met just before the adult Com- 
mittee to arrange the program for the 
coming summer. Led by Shirley Jean 


Heinze of Detroit, the Committee took 
decisions on the basis of a questionnaire 
expressing the opinions of the young 
people themselves, for speakers and pro- 
cedure. Dick Kuch, retired President of 
A.U.Y., was chosen Dean and the theme 
selected was “Religion a “Tool for 
Living.” Under this general heading 
concrete proposals are looked for and - 
expert leaders are being chosen. Signif- 
icant was the proposal voted by this 
A.U.Y. committee that the adults and 
the young people have more joint ac- 
tivities. In the past they have eaten, 
had recreation, and a few meetings 
together. This year there is planned 
a more unified adult-youth life. But 
between the Christmas mid-point and 
the Geneva Conference lies half a year 
of the regular life of the individual local 
groups and it is in them that the real 
work, the most fruitful growth is 
achieved. 


A.U.Y. GROUP OF MONTH 


Under the experienced leadership of 
Dick and Jeanne Kuch, now settled in 
the church at Rockford, Illinois, the 
local youth program has swelled to in- 
clude 120 community young people. 
Senior and junior high-school. groups 
alternate outdoor hikes by bicycle and 
foot through the lovely countryside with 
indoor programs where the young people 
engage in fiery round tables, earnest 
debates on Palestrina’ and “Pistol 
Packin’ Mama” as rival aesthetic ex- 
pressions, and conduct their own wor- 
ship services with one member, Jean 
Casson, playing the organ. Under the 
officers, Carol Lawrence and Shirley 
Anderson, the Senior A.U.Y. group pro- 
vides the supper at the monthly Men’s 
Club meetings. They look forward to 
presenting a series of historic motion 
pictures during the coming winter. 
A.U.Y. members are active in two 
square dance groups and form the core 
of a dramatic group which not only 
produces but writes youth drama. In 
all these activities the community youth: 
join in and make the group a notable 
example of American friendliness and 
good fun. 

NATHANIEL Lauriat 


Unitarian Youth 
1943 All-Conference 
Workbook 


For Officers and Youth Advisers 


Indispensible, timely, 

practical aids. for a 

year’s youth program 
Order now 


American Unitarian Youth 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


25¢ — 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


Houlton, Maine. “Saving by Planning” 
was the theme of a recent chapter dis- 
cussion introduced by Town Manager 
Woodbury E. Brackett at which postwar 
planning for Houlton was considered in 
detail. Rey. Arthur N. Moore called at- 
tention to the New England Town Plan- 
ning Association which urges participa- 
tion of the schools in such planning. The 
Association is headed by William Roger 
Greeley, national President of the Lay- 
men’s League. 


Sanford, Maine. December 5 was ob- 
served as Laymen’s League Sunday with 
a sermon by former President Richard 
Bradt: “Unitarianism Makes Sense.” 
Mr. Bradt opened his address with a per- 
sonal statement that may lead others 
into a study of Unitarian booklets. He 
said: 

“Somehow I have been associated with 
this church for several years but knew 
little Unitarianism until I started prepar- 
ing this talk. Because I do not think I 
am an isolated case I take as today’s 
subject ‘Some Beliefs of Unitarianism.’ 
Even if you are thoroughly familiar with 
the subject a review will not be out of 
line. The studying I have done has been 
a pleasant experience and has helped me 
to appreciate this church better. I do 
not think I can tell you how much better 
I appreciate this church. Dr. Maxwell 
‘Savage while speaking here last year 
aroused my curiosity. I hope I can 
arouse yours to the extent that you also 
read some of the booklets always found 
at the entrance of this church. 

“Although this talk is based on ma- 
terial found in Unitarian booklets it rep- 
resents no single Unitarian’s belief ex- 
cept my own, as I have accepted from 
each writer only that which appeals to 
me personally. My liberty to do this 
is one more way in which Unitarianism 
makes sense to me.” 


Winchester. Massachusetts. _Announ- 
ing that its chapter membership had 
doubled in the past month, the Men’s 
Club said in a recent News Letter: 

“Now MEN—it takes several ingre- 
dients to make a good pie. We confess 
we do not know just what they are our- 
selves. But it is the same way with an 
organization. Not everyone likes the 
same things or thinks alike. The Men’s 
Club has to be conducted by good old- 
fashioned democratic methods, and ma- 
jority votes decide ‘things for us the 
same as in other voluntary bodies. Men 
aa : 


of fixed and inflexible minds may not 
be happy in it some of the time. All 
others are sure to be. Whichever type 
you happen to be, we shall weleome you 
as a MEMBER and do our best to 
please you. We are aiming for a Club 
membership of not less than a hundred 
and fifty:—won’t you be one of them?” 


Rochester, New York. Falling in with 
the plan for a nation-wide Armistice 
Week Observance in Unitarian churches, 
the Rochester Chapter held a meeting to 
initiate and highlight the “Win the 
Peace” program of the whole community. 
The program arranged by Leroy Snyder, 
an active Rochester layman, presented 
as speaker Dr. Dexter Perkins, head of 
the Department of History at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, on the possibilities 
of a just and durable peace. 


Detroit, Michigan. A searching study 
of current problems by the local chap- 
ter under the leadership of Larry S. 
Davidow has included an address by 
William Dowling, Prosecuting Attorney 
of Wayne County, who spoke on the 
background of Detroit race riots, and an 
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address by Prince Hubertus zu Loewen- 
stein, an outstanding German democrat 
lecturing under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Peace Foundation. Prince Loewen- 
stein spoke on the subject: “What Can 
We Expect of Germany?” and pleaded for 
every effort at co-operation with the 
democratic forces in the Reich which, 
although much of their strength has been 
forced underground or into concentration 
camps, possess great potential power for 
the future of Germany. 


FOR LAYMEN TO PONDER 


In connection with the address by Rev. 
H. M. Gesner, Jr., reprinted in part in 
the December Bulletin, we quote these 
lines from “What Should Be Done about 
Ministerial Salaries” published by the 
American Unitarian Association: 


“DO YOU KNOW: That the average 
Unitarian minister is receiving nearly 30 
per cent less in real income than his 
predecessors of fifty years ago? That 
the real income stands today at almost 
the all time ‘low’ of 1921? That the 


salaries of Unitarian ministers have not 
changed appreciably since 1934?” 


Dues bill forms (with window envelopes), chapter membership cards, lists of 
available speakers, and a variety of printed leaflets are furnished by the League 
free of charge upon request 
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To the Register: 

I should have written before to say 
that the article on India was the best 
short one I’ve read for a long time. 

BuaNncHe WATSON 
New York City 


To rue Recister: 

I have long been interested in the sub- 
jec of church attendance in the Uni- 
tarian denomination. Would it not be 
possible for some branch of the A.U.A. 
to obtain these figures by a question- 
naire from the various Unitarian 
‘churches? 

Statistics of membership or of constit- 
uency do not indicate our real strength; 
for example, in this parish with a mem- 
bership of 229 less than 50 per cent are 
really active. Many of our most active 
people are not members of our church 
at all; I should say as much as 75 per 
cent of our most active people are not 
church members. The same applies to 
constituency figures. Ours are up in the 
six hundreds but that is no indication of 
-our strength. 

It seems to me, then, that a publica- 
tion of the average attendance in each 
of our churches would be of inestimable 
value both to the ministers and to the 
A. U. A. itself in determining our poten- 
tial power as a denominational organiza- 
tion. 

Epwin C. Brooms, Jr. 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

I have been worried for some years 
about the Register. It has seemed to 
me, to put it politely, innutritious. Since 
the “voluntary retirement” (as the dis- 
missal of McMahon from Notre Dame 
was called) of Llewellyn Jones I have 
detected a lack of courage that is monu- 
mental. I have failed to find in it any- 
thing to justify the time it takes to read 
it, since like all people who are engaged 
in the real fight I have far more to read 
than twenty-four hours allow me to read. 

This month is a special issue. The 
Board of our church was asked to place 
an advertisement of our servicemen in it. 
Dr. Vogt told us that in the issue to go 
to all Unitarians in the service there was 
to be an article by Eric Johnston. I was 
shocked. I protested that if we were to 
carry on the work of Fascist propaganda 
in this country I would have nothing to 
do with such an issue. We did not ad- 
vertise and I am proud that our Board 
agreed with me. 

I am shocked also to see that all the 
major issues of the day are avoided. In 
the Witness, a publication of the effete 
Episcopalians, in the issues of November 
4, 18 and 25 there are strong attacks on 
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the Catholic Church. And what disturbs 
me most is the fact that no attack has 
been made on anti-Semitism. There was 


a pretty article by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher in the Johnston issue. The spirit 
is lovely. It won’t shock the worst Uni- 
tarian anti-Semite. You know what anti- 
Semitism is doing in Boston. I know 
how it goes in Chicago. The time to 
strike is now. 
J. Bryan ALLIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
LiserAL CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS 
Freepom Senps GREETINGS TO THE 
CHURCHES: 


As we approach our forty-fourth anni- 
versary, we gratefully remember the 
many men in many lands who have la- 
bored to bring our liberal churches 
throughout the world into a working fel- 
lowship. We have entered into their 
labors. Upon us rests the responsibility 
of making their plans realities. It is for 
us to pass on our heritage not weakened 
but enriched. Therefore today we af- 
fectionately venerate our great household 
of faith. Undaunted by the terror of 
our times, we look forward hopefully to 
the future. 

Never was belief that divinity lives in 
every man more needed. Its proclama- 
tion will help in the healing of the na- 
tions. The isolation of men merges into 
comprehension that all mankind is one 
family. Because of blood sacrifice 
throughout the world, our knowledge of 
human unity has greatly deepened. This 
awakening will help our Association to 
serve more effectively in the days to 
come than it ever has served before. 

We urge you prayerfully to remember 
our international religious fellowship, its 
witness to spiritual truth, its high pur- 
pose, and its hope for man. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 


Louis C. Cornisu, President 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will be held at headquarters on 
January 10, at which time the Committee 
will give preliminary consideration to 
nominees for regional vice-presidents and 
directors of the Association. Any sug- 
gestions to be considered by the Com- 
mittee must be received by the Secretary, 
Roland B. Greeley, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts, not later than 
that date. Suggestions should be ac- 
companied by information in regard to 
the qualifications and denominational ac- 
tivities of the individuals recommended. 


Cards 
on the 
Table 


The League membership card pic- 
tured on page 33 will be a use- 
ful addition to your Chapter’s 


literature table. If filled out by 
your members, as well as by 
applicants, these cards will serve 
your secretary as his permanent 
file. Order them in quantity from 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT°AND. CHOIR 


CIOAWANES 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED 


& SIMON, Inc. 


MPUE ESTABLISHED 1912 
FOR 
CATALOG 7 W. 36th ST., NEW YORK 18, N.% 
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A small boy was told by his mother 


not 


to forget to say his prayers, and 


announced that he did not know what 
to pray for. “Ask that you be made a 
better boy,” his mother said. 

The small boy knelt. “Please,” he 


said, “make me a better boy if You can, 


but 


if You can’t, never mind. I’m having 


a pretty good time as is.” 


—Boston Globe 


Heaven's Loss Is Earth’s Gain 


Mrs. J. E. Guillebeau, of Barnesville, 


Ga., 


told 


tells of the little boy whose mother 
him to bury a mouse that had been 


caught in a trap. The boy dug a hole, 


put 
into 


the mouse in, and patted the dirt 
a little mound. “Well, little rat,” 


he said, “I know God will be sorry to 


see 


you coming.” 


—Boston Globe 


If You knows a Better ’Ole 


From an advertisement in a Boston 
paper: 


“Attractive Openings 
for Pipefitters” 


Unitarian visitors to Miami Beach 


KILGEN CLUB HOTEL 


7800 ABBOTT AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Rates mailed upon request 


Hotel Helleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11° a.m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON. MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m. 
Gannett Club, 5:45 p. m. Chapel Candlelight Ser- 


vice 


8:00 p. m. Rev. Laurence I. Neale, All 


Souls Church, New York, will preach Jan. 23, 


1944, 


in exchange with Mr. Greeley. A cordial 


welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Week 


Day 
Dr. 


master. Tuesday through Friday, Preaching Serv- 


es. 


Services, 12 m.; Mon., Organ Recital by 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 


ALL ARE WELCOME. 


Tue ARMED SERVICES get first call on 
the supply of “Eveready” flashlight bat- 
teries. Then come essential war industries. 
There are very few left over for civilian 


use, so please don’t blame your dealer! 


A pint of your blood will save a life—report to 
your nearest Red Cross Blood Donor Station! 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


t’s for the squadron’s third anniversary dinner 
...1 didn’t have any candles!” 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER ...Look for 
the date line ————> 
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TRADE-MARK 
The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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JANUARY 1, 1944 


A Neu Year's Message 
from 
; PSDN PRESS 

6° 
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BEC. yore | ade personally interested in what the Beacon Press —-YOUR 
press __-ake to take this opportunity to share with you some of our plans 
for 1S. e@-=‘fave shared in the successes of 1943. 


You may, perhaps, know that we are to publish 
in late January a most important book by your 
Moderator, Dr. Philip C. Nash, President of Toledo 
University. Called AN ADVENTURE IN WORLD 
ORDER, the book lives up to its title in every 
sense of the word. It is an attempt to give in 
careful, practical detail, a possible Constitution for 
the United Nations, and is marked by sound com- 
mon sense based upon Dr. Nash’s wide knowledge 
of the actual experience of the League of Nations. 
The timeliness of such a book we need not stress. 
It has already received high commendation from a 
number of authorities in the international field. 
The appendices helpfully include The Atlantic 
Charter, The Four Freedoms, the complete text 
of the Teheran Declaration, and other such basic 
documents. It will be priced at $1.50 a copy. 


Do you know that the first edition of the 1944 
Lenten Manual numbered 60,000 copies, and that 
45,009 of those were sold before they were off the 
presses? The Manual this year is entitled THE 
DISCIPLINES OF FREEDOM, and is written by 
Leslie T. Pennington, Minister of the First Church 
(Unitarian) of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The USO 
Division of the YWCA has ordered 10,000 copies; 
the War Prisoners’ Aid of the YWCA has ordered 
25,000, and the Unitarian War Service Council 
placed a first order for 10,000 copies and has since 

“placed an order for a second printing. These 
special Service Editions go to chaplains and men 
and women in the Service. 


The content of the Manual is a masterful piece 
of work of which Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says: 
“An admirable and stimulating series of devotional 
meditations . 
convictions, they will be especially useful in inter- 
faith groups.” And Dr. Fred Eastman (Chicago 
Theological Seminary) says: “It combines deep 
devotion and high intelligence.” 


It is available at the usual 5¢ for single copies; 
10% discount on orders of 25 to 100 copies; 20% 
on orders of over 100 copies. 


. . inclusive and universal in their _ 


Another interesting piece of news—the Editor 
of your Christian Register, Stephen H. Fritchman, 
has just handed us the completed manuscript of 
his MEN OF LIBERTY. This tells the story of 
ten Unitarian leaders, from Servetus to Parker. 
Here are short, popular biographies, written pri- 
marily for young people; they present these leaders 
as understandable human beings whom you’ll want 
to know and know about. Each chapter is illus- 
trated with an inimitable full page van Loon draw- 


ing. Scheduled for early March publication, the. 


tentative price of the book is $1.50. 


We hope you’re as pleased as we are that the 
sales for Walton E. Cole’s STANDING UP TO 
LIFE are just about exhausting the second print- 
ing, and the book’s not yet two months old! You’ll 
remember that the advance orders were such that 
the entire first edition was sold out within one 
week of publication. It is still gathering momentum 
and sells for $1.00 a copy. 


Through the facilities of The Beacon Press 
Bookshop we’re glad to make available to you, at 
$1.00 a copy, a little book, THE UNITARIAN WAY 
OF LIFE, by R. Lester Mondale, Minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church of Kansas City. Here is 
the expressive table of contents of its eight chap- 
ters: The Greek Way of Life; The Orthodox 
Christian Way of Life; What Is Unitarian Chris- 
tianity?; Unitarianism as a Way of Life; Salvation 
by Giving the Flesh Its Due; Salvation by Culture; 
Salvation by Social Service; Salvation by Finding 


the Self. You’ll find it a refreshing and absorbing 


presentation of the Unitarian way of life. 


Looking back, we feel that 1943 was a fruitful 
year for the Beacon Press Book List and extend 
to you our appreciation of your part in it. Now, 
with this brief glance at the coming list, and with 
more good titles: in the offing, we feel that you 
share our confidence in what the future has to offer. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
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